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The Agricultural Outlook lias been designed to 
provide a comprehensive monthly analyses of the 
factors which affect agricultural developments. The 
report will carry aggregate analyses for the general and 
agricultural economics and will digest and update 
major commodity and foreign trade developments. 
However, an appraisal of the outlook for U.S. agricul- 
ture requires a comprehensive evaluation of the 
entire food and fiber system and the foreign and 
domestic consumers of I he output of the system. 
Events of the past few years have led to an increasing 
interdependence among the sectors within ihe sys- 
tem. This report will attempt to highlight the major 
interrelated developments in farming, input industries 
and product marketing and their impact upon U.S. 
agriculture and the consumer. 
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Agriculture Outlook 

A review of the current agricultural situation and prospects for 

the upcoming months by Terry Barr. 

Farm Economy 

Farm Income may be well below 1974 levels while production 
expenses show little increase, according to Mardy Myers. David 
Culver discusses farm program developments. 

Commodities 

A discussion of the current situation and outlook for U.S. farm 

commodities by George Hoffman, Russell Barlowe, and Charles 

Porter. 

Inputs 

The outlook for supplies and prices of the various items used in 

farm production as projected by Robert Reinsel and Carl Vosloh 

Marketing and Transportation 

Large increases in the costs of packaging, transportation and labor 
will keep pressure on farm-retail spreads, according to Henry 
Badger and Denis Dunham. 

Food 

The Wholesale Price Index for all goods— often a forerunner of 
things to come at the retail level— continues to rise, reports 
Anthony Gallo. 

General Economy 

A gradual upturn \n economic activity is likely in the second half 
of 1975 although high unemployment is likely to continue for 
several more months, reports Art Malloy, 

World Agriculture and Trade 

Spring weather was generally favorable to major crop plantings 
and world crop prospects currently, appear optimistic, according 
to Dewain Rahe. 
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Witli crop plantings ell her neartng com- 
pletion or well ahead of normal, concern in 
the agricultural sector turns toward domestic 
and world growing and harvesting conditions. 
Weather will be particularly critical for the 
major grains since 1975 production will be 
virtually the complete supply for 1975/76. 
Continued favorable domestic and foreign 
crop developments will pul downward pres- 
sure on prices in spite of the Itght supplies of 
old grain. Domestic users will not want lo 
carry large inventories of grain in view of the 
outlook for large 1975 crops and lower 
prices, and will buy only for Immediate 
reeds. Foreign buyers may limit purchases as 
long as crop prospects continue favorable. 

While prices for the major grains and soy- 
■beans have declined sharply since early this 
year, livestock prices have registered sharp 
g. ins in recent months. Wilh green pastures 
relieving some of the pressure to market 
fionfed cattle, total cattle slaughter has 
declined from winter levels. The slower rate 
of slaughter combined with I he lowest fed 
beef supplies in 10 years this spring lias 
resulted in sharp price increases for Choice 
steers, In mid-June, Choice steers were over 
$50 per 100 pounds, up sharply from aiourid 
$35 in mid -March. Continuing small pork 
supplies and increased purchasing power for 
the consumer also contributed to the price 
rise. Although milk prices have been 
declining seasonally, prices of most other 
livestock products rose. 
, However t even with favorable weather, 
grass could become short by July or August 
in many feeder cattle producing areas, 
prompting movement of n on fed cattle to 
slaughter or into feedlots. Cattle slaughter 
Could grow (o record proportions later in 
the year. Although the increased cattle 
slaughter will place downward pressure on 
cattle prices, low slaughter weights, veiy 
small pork supplies and fewer broilers in the 
market will tend to cushion the price de- 
clines. Improved feeding margins this spring 
have resulted in some increased movement of 
Feeder cattle into feedlots, but no big surge 
is likely prior to further developments in this 
year's grain crop. 

World crop prospects currently appear 
favorable-and as of early June it seemed 
likely 1975 world food production would 
top the betow-trend 1974 level. In the USSR, 
however, the weather has been mostly warm 
and dry in many important agricultural areas 
and some shortfall from planned grain pro- 
duction is expected. 

I First quarter farm income estimates and 
PTospects for the rest of 1975 point to a 
decline in cash receipts and realized net uv 
Come from farming. Net farm income 
le lized by farmers in January March 1975 
Was estimated at a $2 IW billion seasonally 
adjusted annual rate. This compares with 

JUNE 1975 



$26.4 billion in October-December 1974, and 
$32.9 billion jn January March 1974. 

Assuming high yields for 1975 crops com- 
pared with the drought plagued 1974 output, 
b mper crops would lead to significant de- 
clines in crop prices and receipts in the last 
half of the year. With a sharp drop in crop 
receipts, little change In livestock receipts 
and production expenses near 1974 levels, 
farmers' net income would recede to around 
$20 billion. 

Although supplies of most inputs will re- 
main somewhat tight and prices are likely to 
continue rising throughout 1975, no major 
shortages have occurred or are likely to occur 
Jn 1975. Low beginning Inventories of pesti- 
cides have been ofTsct by sharp production 
increases and supplies appear nearly ade- 
quate. With high fertilizer prices and poten- 
tially lower crop prices this season, farmers 
in most parts of the country arc. able to ob- 
tain all the nitrogen, phosphate, and potash 
l hey are willing to buy. Farm machinery 
slocks are building and may return jo normal 
byyearend. Farm real estate values will also 
hinge in part on crop developments in I975 + 
Bumper crops and low prices could bring 
about the first decline in values since the 
tight credit market of 1970. Moderate price 
declines would merely slow the rate of in- 
crease In real estate values. 

Retail food prices this summer will 
depend heavily on weather and 1975 crop 



prospects in this country and abroad. If the 
feed crop looks good and large numbers of 
cattle are placed on feed, lower catrlc mar- 
ketings for slaughter could contribute to 
higher food prices. However, this could set 
the stage for some declines in food prices 
during the fourth quarter of 1975 and rela- 
tively stable prices during the first half of 
next year. Under these conditions, food 
prices for all of 1975 would average 6-8 per- 
cent above a year earlier, well below the 
increase of over 14 percent for each of the 2 
previous years. Unfavorable crop develop- 
ments this year could lift food prices 8-10 
percent above last year with further in- 
creases likely in 1976. 

After decreasing this spring, the farm- 
retail spread, an estimate of the cost of mar- 
keting farm foods, is expected to increase 
this summer. For the year, the farm-retail 
spread for farm foods is expected to average 
10 percent wider than in 1974. 

A gradual upturn in economic activity is 
likely in the second half of 1975, despite the 
possibility of additional energy difficulties 
and the lack of consensus on a national 
energy policy. The likelihood of several more 
months of high unemployment continues to 
be a major negative feature of the economic 
outlook. Even in the absence of any new 
energy problems, the Nation's unemployment 
rate probably will be averaging near 9 percent 
by the end of the year. 



FARMERS' PRICES LEVEL OFF FOR CROPS, RISE FOR LIVESTOCK 
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FARM ECONOMY 

First quarter farm income estimates and 
prospects for the resi of 1975 poini toa de- 
cline in cash receipts and realized net income 
from farming. Net farm income realized by 
farmers in January -March 1975 was esti- 
mated at a $2114 billion seasonally adjusted 
annual rale. This compares with $264 billion 
in October December 1974, and a $32.9 bil- 
lion annual rale in January-March 1974. 

A downturn in gross and net farm income 
is indicated for this year. Assuming favorable 
yields for 1975 crops, a good possibility 
based on June I crop conditions, net income 
for the entire year could fall to around $20 
billion. Bumper Crops ^compared wilh the 
drought-plagued 1974 output, would lead 
to significant declines in crop prices and re- 
ceipts. Livestock marketings, with ample feed 
from a large 1975 crop, could be slowed 
temporarily in favor of feedlot placements as 
feed costs eased. Thus, with a sharp drop in 
crop receipts and little change in livestock re- 
ceipts, farmers' gross income would recede 
from the record level of 1974. 



Production Expenses to Rise More Slowly 

Under the above conditions, production 
expenses would show very little increase in 
1975. If a large feed grain crop is harvested, 
feed cosis would decline, reflecting lower 
prices later ihis year, although use would rise. 
Fertilizer prices are beginning to show some 
signs of easing, and there is some evidence 
that use may have been cui back because of 
prevailing high prices. Ourlays for items of 
nun farm origin arc rising, but wholesale price 
indices are pointing to sour 1 casing of Infla- 
tionary pressures in the no n farm sector. 

A repeal of the dismal 1974 crop condi- 
tions or a situation with low crop yields 
would also reduce realized nei farm income 



in 1975. However, the Income situation 
would be higher lhan with bumper crops, 
unless demand conditions change. Under 
these conditions, crop prices would stay high 
and feedstuff s would be priced out of the 
market for many livestock producers. As a 
result, the livestock Inventory liquidation 
would accelerate with continued low use of 
feed and higher slaughter rates for nonfed 
cattle. Production costs would be higher if 
crop yields are below average or match those 
of 1974, as the important feed bill reflects 
high corn, sorghum, hay, and soybean prices. 

Farm Prices Turning Up 

Farm prices in May 1975 increased 5 per- 
cent from April Levels, the second upturn in 
this key indicator following 5 months of de- 
cline. The May 1975 average was 2 percent 
above a year earlier. 

Prices received by farmers, change from a year earlier 

Livestock and 

Month All crops products 



Percent 



Percent 



May 1974 


29,0 


-8.2 


June 


17.0 


•18.4 


July 


26.2 


-14.4 


August 


14.0 


-26.1 


September 


19.7 


-21.7 


October 


27.8 


-17.0 


November 


24.3 


-16.4 


December 


9.7 


14.5 


January 1 975 


-14 


-20.3 


February 


-12.7 


-20.5 


March 


-14.0 


-15.1 


April 


-7.4 


-7.1 


May 


-5.5 


9.6 



Farm prices in ihc first quarter of this 
year dedined 7 percent from the fourth 



quarter 1974 level. Crop prices were down 
around 13 percent in trie face of tlglit sup- 
plies. Livestock product prices fell 2 percent 
from the previous quarter. In contrast, prices 
paid by farmers for production items, interest 
taxes, and wage rates averaged about the same 
in early 1975 as In late 1974, 

Prices paid by farmers for production 
goods and services increased by 1 percent 
last month. However, this index of farmers' 
cost was some 1 1 percent higher than in Miy 
1974. 

Farm product prices averaged 10 percent 
lower for the first 5 months of this year ver- 
sus the same period tn 1974. On the other 
hand , the index of prices paid for product ion 
items, interest, taxes, and farm wages was 1 1 
percent higher than during January-May 
1974. The outlook for all of 1975 points to 
farm prices averaging below 1974 under 
bumper crop conditions. Should crops turn 
out badly, prices likely would hold up well 
and could average about the same as in 1974. 
Input prices most likely will average higher 
this year lhan last. The extent of the differ- 
ence in unit Costs for 1975 over 1974 will be 
tied closely to feed supplies and any easing 
in inflationary pressures in the general 
economy. 

Most of the softening in farm income has 
probably taken place. 

1973 Act Remains in Effect 

The increased production costs in 1973 
ahd 1974 combined with declining commod 
ity prices, stimulated interest in boosting the 
target prices and loan rates specified in the 
Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act of 
1973- Numerous bills were introduced in the 
94th Congress early in 1975, The House of 
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Re preservatives passed an emergency 1-year 
bill (H. R. 4296) thai would have raised tar- 
get prices and loan rates, as well as specified 
a Loan rate for soybeans. The Senate added 
amendments which were largely stripped from 
from the bill in conference after passage in 
the Senate, President Ford's veto of the bill 
was sustained in the House of Representa- 
tives, leaving the Agriculture and Consumer 
Protection Act of 1973 as the current legisla- 
tion on government price supports and loans 
for farm products. 

Commodity Program Review 

Wheat allotments, at a level of 55 million 
acres in 1974 and 53 5 million for 1975, 
were raised to 61 ,6 million acres for 1976- 
Feed grain and cotton allotments for 1975 
are iflch anged from 1 974 levels of 89 and 1 1 
million acres, respectively. Producer flexibil- 
ity continues in substituting feed grains, 
wheat, and other crops for allotted crops, 
while protecting allotment history. Allot- 
ments are used In calculating deficiency pay- 
ments to producers if market prices slip 
below target price levels. No deficiency pay- 
ments were required for 1974 crops. Allot- 
ments for wheat, feed grains, and cotton do 
not limit the acreage of these Crops that 
farmers can plant. With market prices run- 
ning strong relative to loan rates through 
1974, the loan rates for soybeans, flaxseed, 
and dry edible beans have been discontinued 
for 1975. Although changes have been pro- 
posed, the programs for rice, peanuts, and 
Extra Long Staple cotton (including marke- 
ting quotas and price supports) were 
extended in 1975, The 1975 rice allotment 
is set at about 1 .8 million acres, peanuts I 6 
million, and ELS 9 1 ,000 acres. 

A sugar program, which had been in effect 
since 1934 with some modification, was 
considered by Congress in June 1974, but 
the legislation was allowed to expire with the 
marketing of the 1974 Crop. With the loss of 
quota advantages, a number of sugar ex- 
porters had less Incentive to maintain exports 
to the United States through competitive 
pricing. World prices of raw sugar rose 
rapidly, reaching nearly 65 cents per pound 
in November 1974, but by mid-May had 
dropped back into the low teens. On 
November 18, 1974, the President announced 
an overall global import quota of 7 million 
tons effective in 1975. This total is larger 
than the sum of individual country quotas 
previously in effect. Without quotas, tariiTs 
for imported raw sugar (96°) would have in- 
creased from 0.625 cents to 1 .875 cents per 
pound. 

Price supports for milk were raised from 
56,57 to $7.24 per hundredweight as of 
January 4 in order to maintain milk prices 
at 80 percent of parity. Although the 
announced price remained at $7.24 per 100 
pounds, purchase prices for butler and 
cheese were raised April 1, 1975, to give 
greater assurance thai the support price for 
manufacturing milk would be maintained. 




COMMODITIES 

As of early June, planting of most major 
crops was in the wind up stage and Crop pro- 
gress was well ahead of normal- As of early 
June, plantings in the major producing areas 
were 96 percent complete for corn , 90 per- 
cent for spring wheat (other than durum), 
83 percent for cotton, 79 percent for soy- 
beans, and 77 percent for sorghum. Plantings 
were well ahead of a year ago except for 
cotton. Pasture and range conditions were 
improving— and cattle on pasture were 
making good gains. However, no surge in 
cattle feeding is likely prior to further devel- 
opments in this year's grain crop. 

Corn Crop Development Favorable 

Because of good progress in planting, 
this year's com crop will be less vulnerable 
to early frosts which last year contributed to 
a generally lower quality crop and in addition 
may have cost farmers and the Nation 400 to 
500 million bushels of corn, 

USDA projects that with normal weather 
this year's national com yield will fall 
between 88 and 98 bushels per acre. Given 
the March 1 planting intentions of farmers 
and using a 92-bushel yield, the 1975 corn 
crop would be around 6 billion bushels. Last 
year's yield averaged 71 bushels per harvested 
acre; 1973*s was 91 bushels; 1972's a record 
97 bushels. 

The U.S. feed market still remains poten- 
tially strong in light of current Livestock 
numbers. Intentions of hog farmers to cut 
production 15 to 20 percent this year remains 
a major deterrent to increased feeding in 
October 1975/Sepiember 1976. USDA pro- 
jections of grain and livestock prices this fall 
suggest that domestic feed demand in 1975/ 
76 may show a moderate increase over 
1974/75, 

Corn prices will average record hiph for 



the 1974/75 marketing year, but as predicted 
last summer and fall, they have not soared to 
astronomical heights. What the domestic 
commercial feeding industry could afford to 
pay for feed acted as a price ceiling. From 
now until harvest , weather will dominate the 
market, since 1975 production will be vir- 
tually the complete supply for 1975/76. 
Good crop weather will tend toward con- 
tinued easing of prices. Despite the fact that 
supplies of old grain are getting tighter, 
domestic feeders will not want to carry over 
large Inventories of grain in view of the out- 
look for large 1975 crops and lower prices, 
and will buy only for their immediate needs. 
Importers also will likely limit market partic- 
ipation as long as crop prospects continue 
favorable. Last year, when crop prospects 
began to deteriorate, importers booked 
heavily. On the other side, holders of grain 
may be more willing to sell instead of being 
faced with even lower prices at harvest. 

Wheat Prospects Continue Bright 

The recent winter wheat crop estimate was 
a record 1,61 9 million bushels, 16 percent 
above last year's record crop. Weather in the 
Northern Plains has improved and spring 
wheat plantings have proceeded at a rapid 
pace. If farmers managed to seed the 17.7 
million acres intended and yields improve 
from last year's weather- racked levets, the 
spring wheat crop should be well above last 
year's 402 million bushels. A record 1975 
wheat cropo around 2.1 billion bushels now 
seems quite possible. This means 1975/76 
wheat supplies will be substantially above a 
year ago and possibly the largest since the 
earty 1960's.One important difference 
between the 1975/76 situation and that of 
the early 1960'sisthat this year's big sup- 
plies are based largely on the current crop; 
in the early 1960\ stocks were actually 
larger than the crop. 

The buildup in supplies will be followed 
by heavier disappearance in 1975/76, The 
stage is set for a sharp expansion in wheat 
feeding, if cattle feeders shift gears. Large 
wheat supplies and the likelihood that 
harvesttime wheal prices may be competitive 
with feed grains could swell wheat feeding. 
If world wheat demand continues strong in 
1975/76, U.S. wheal exports should exceed 
1.0 billion bushels for the fourth consecutive 
year. The fundamentals for growth in world 
demand continue and the largest growth mar- 
kets are in areas that produce little wheat. 
Thus, signs seem lo point to another strong 
export year. 

Even though total disappearance will be 
up substantially, subtracting it from a 2,1 ■ 
billion-bushel ctop would result in a sizable 
addition to wheal slocks by the summer of 
1976. This would likely result In wheal 
prices at the farm averaging well below the 
$4.04 per bushel of 1974/75. 

A number of factors have contributed to 
the slackening in ycurend shipments and the 
resulting downward adjustment in 1974/75 
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estimated exports to 1 ,050 million bushels. 
The delay in the 1975 wheal harvest has 
limited new crop availability for export and 
left many ships waiting in the harbor for 
grain cargoes during June. Farmers* reluc- 
tance to sell the last of the 1974 crop at cur* 
rent low prices, combined with the buyers' 
reluctance to bid prices up to attract it out 
of the bins, have also slowed exports. 

But despite this ycarend lag in exports, 
total wheat disappearance in 1974/75 of 
nearly l ,8 million bushels was the third 
largest on record. Use did, however, fall 
slightly below the 1974 record wheat crop, 
permitting modest addition to wheat stocks 
during the 1974/75 marketing year. 



Soybean Use Down Sharply 

Declining demand for soybean oil and 
meal and competition from increasing lower 
priced foreign supplies are curtailing soybean 
use this season. Total disappearance fs ex* 
peeled to drop to about LIS billion bushels? 
about 18 percent below last year and some- 
what below the 1974 production. This would 
be the lowest since 1968/69, when disappear- 
ance totaled 0,9 billion bushels. Both domes- 
tic crushing* and exports are down sharply 
from the previous year. As a result, carry- 
over stocks next September will increase 
further from the 171 million bushels of last 
September, possibly to around 225 million 
bushels. This would be one of the largest 
ever, and compares with the record carryover 



of 327 million bushels on September 1 , 1969* 

Soybean crushing* are expected to toial 
700 million bushels, about 1 20 million below 
last year. Declining use of soybean oil, due 
mainly to the depressed economy and Larger 
imports of lower priced palm oil, as well as 
sluggish soybean meal usage and poor process- 
ing margins, are reducing crush ings. 

Soybean exports are estimated at 400 mil- 
lion bushels, down from the record 539 mil* 
lion of last season* In addition to reduced 
foreign demand for soybean oil and meal, 
US. soybeans are encountering stiff compe- 
tition from Brazilian soybeans. The 1975 
Brazilian soybean crop is estimated at 9.6 
million metric tons, about 350 million bush* 
els, nearly 30 percent above the 1974 crop. 
A large part of this production is expected to 
enter export channels. Other commodities 
now increasing and providing more compel i* 
tion include Peruvian fishmeal, African pea- 
nuts, Philippine copra, and Malaysian palm 
oil. 

Soybean prices have drifted sharply down- 
ward since Last fall, reflecting the decreased 
usage. Farm prices dropped from $8.17 per 
bushel last October to % 5 in May, So far 
this season they averaged $6,43, compared 
with $5,61 forSepiember-May of the pre- 
vious season. Farmers continue to hold a 
larger than normal part of the crop. However, 
with demand expected to remain sluggish over 
the balance of the season, prices likely will 
continue at these lower levels. They are now 
being influenced by new crop developments. 



Wheat Situation At a Glance 



Wheat 



Marketing year ' 



1973/74 



1974/75 
forecast 



1975/76 
projected 









Million acres 




Acreage 










Sei ufdc 




7.4 


* 


-0- 


Planied 




59.0 


71,2 


73.2 


Har veiled 




53.9 


65.5 


67.8 


Yield per haivesti 


cd acre 








(bushels) 




31.7 


27.4 
Million bushels 


30.5-31,5 


Beginning stocks 




438 


247 


285 


Production 




1,705 


L793 


2,069 - 2,139 


imports 




4 


2 


1 


Supply, total 




2,147 


2,042 


2,355-2,425 


Domestic 




751 


707 


809-784 


Exports 




1,149 


1 ,050 


1,050-1,200 


Disappearance, 


total 


1,900 


1,757 


1,859- 1,984 


Ending stocks 




247 


285 


496-441 


1 Beginning July I, 









For the entire season they are expected to 
average around $6 per bushel (weighted by 
marketings), compared wiih the $5,68 Tor 
the 1973 crop, 

A major factor behind the decline in soy- 
bean use is the sharp drop in the domestic 
disappearance of edible fats and oils. During 
October-April, disappearance was down aboui 
about 0.7 billion pounds below a year ago. 

Vegetable oils from domestically pro- 
duced commodities were down over 1 billion 
pounds. Soybean oil use alone was down 
about 0.7 billion pounds, I lowever, these 
were partially offset by increased use of 
domestic animal fats which were up around 
0.1 billion pounds and imported oils (mainly 
palm oil) up about 0*2 billion pounds. Soy- 
bean oil accounts for about three fifths of 
toial food fats and oils domestic disappear- 
ance. For the entire season, soybean oil use 
is estimated at 6.4 bilti6n pounds, about Oil 
million pounds below Last year. 

The decline in the use of food fats and 
oils is primarily a result of the recession and 
its adverse effect upon employment and con 
sumcr spending. In addition, inflation and 
the high prices for food fats over the past 
year or so forced consumers to curtail pur- 
chases where possible. Now that prices are 
weaker, both consumers and merchants prob 
ably arc reducing inventories in anticipation 
of buying later at lower prices. 

For the entire marketing year, per capita 
disappearance of edible food fat products 
may be down around 5 pounds from the 
53W pounds of 1973/74, 

Sluggish domestic use of soybean meal 
also Is affecting the demand for soybeans. 
Domestic disappearance of soybean meal is 
estimated at 12.2 million tons, down sharply 
from the 13,8 million of last year. During 
October- April, use totaled 7,1 million tons, 
about 1 million below this same period a 
year ago. Because of unfavorable livestock 
and poultry profit margins, producers have 
cut back their use of soybean meal, Although 
profits In recent months have Improved sonu 
for livestock, broiler, and egg producers, this 
has not yet been translated into any large in- 
crease in use of soybean meal. No significant 
increase in feeding is expected prior to the 
new crop harvest. Consequently, soybean 
meal use is expected to be down more than 
seasonally during May -September. 



Improved Textile Outlook Benefiting Cotto 
If general economic activity perks up as 
expected during the balance of this year and 
into 1976, currently sluggish retail textile 
sales should increase. In particular, lower in- 
flation rates and the current tax cuts and re 
bates are expected to stimulate pentup con- 
sumer demand for textiles. Any increase in 
demand will befell rather quickly at the mill 
level since curtailed production generally has 
dropped inventories to near normal levels. So 
some recovery In mill activity is likely by liifc 
fall. 
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Cotton disappearance during the 1975/76 
marketing year should reflect gradually ex- 
panding textile activity, both here and abroad. 
Total coiton use may range between 10 and 
1 1 million bales, up from an estimated 9.7 
million this season. While domestic mill use 
may total 6*2 to 6.7 million bales, U.S. cotton 
exports could range from 3.8 to 4 J million. 

Acreage planted to the 1975 cotton crop is 
down sharply. Cotton producers indicated 
intentions on March I to plant 10 million 
acres this spring, compared with 13.7 million 
planted in 1974. Smaller planting intentions 
reflect lower cotton prices, increasing produc- 
tion costs, and resultant shifts to more attrac- 
tively priced alternative crops such as soybeans 
and grain sorghum. Since early March, ex- 
tremely wet weather in the Delta, coupled 
with some recent hall damage in Texas, have 
aggravated the situation. These developments 
further reduced and delayed cotton plantings, 
thus lowering yield prospects. However, rising 
cotton prices are reportedly elevating cotton 
acreage above earlier intentions in some areas, 
notably the Southwest. 

In view of the sharp cut in acreage, 1975 
cotton production will fall considerably short 
of last season's 1 1*1/2 million bales. But with 
larger stocks On hand this August, the 1975/76 
supply should be adequate for anticipated do- 
me lie and export needs. 

The 1974/75 marketing season has been 
marked by extremely weak demand for cot- 
ton, Not since the 1930's has U.S. milt use 
been as low as this year's estimated 5-3/4 mil- 
lion bales. And not since the 1890's has cot- 
ton disappearance been as low as this year's 
estimated 9.7 million bales. So with total 
cotton use about 1 .8 million bales below the 
1974 crop, slocks are increasing sharply from 
last August's 35 million. The 1974/75 end- 
ing carryover may total about 5-3/4 million 
bales. 

Despite 1974's relatively tow productiog- 
the crop harvested out at only 1M/2 million 
bales-cotton prices trended down throughout 
the season as demand weakened. Prices re- 
ceived by farmers for the 1974 crop averaged 
43 cents per pound to April 1 , compared with 
44,6 cents a year earlier. However, with cur- 
rent prices somewhat below the August-March 
average, the final sea son -average price may fill 
a little below 43 cents. For instance, spot 
market cotton prices now are several cents a 
pound below early-season levels. However, 
prices have strengthened slightly during recent 
months. 

Consumption of cotton by U.S. mills 
has improved gradually after hitting a 40-year 
low in December. The dally rate of use aver- 
aged 20,697 bales in April, 21 percent ibove 
the December level. Further recovery is likely 
during the next several months as fiber de* 
mand moves up in response to a slowdown in 
the inflation rate and a rise in disposable in- 
come. StUL total use during 1974/75 is placed 
at only 5 3/4 million bales, down from 7-1/2 
million last season. 

Recent developments provide the basis for 
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a little more optimism for VS. cotton ex- 
ports during 1974/75. Exporters have sold 
about 1 million bales of VS. cotton since 
early March, over 0.6 million of which are for 
delivery prior to August I . In addition, sub- 
stantial progress has been made recently in 
resolving the contractual difficulties surround- 
ing outstanding export sates to several Far 
Eastern countries. With the help of additional 
CCC short-term commercial credit, these coun- 
tries have agreed to take delivery on nearly 1 
million bales of U J. cotton purchased prior 
to August l t 1974. However, most of this 
cotton probably will not be delivered until 
after August 1, 1975. We now expect about 
0.8 million bales to be shipped during June 
and July, bringing total 1974/75 cotton ex- 
ports to about 3J9 million, moderately above 
earlier expectations, but down sharply from 
6.1 million last season. 

Wool Production Continues Sliding 

Despite considerably improved raw wool 
prices the past two seasons, shorn wool pro- 
duction in 1974 declined over 8 percent. 
Prospects are for even further declines in 
1975 output. With approximately 9 percent 
fewa sheep to be shorn this year, domestic 
production likely will total 123 125 million 
pounds, grease basis. 

Wool prices for the remainder of 1975 are 
expected to remain near current levels* de- 
pending upon the extent to which domestic 
exporters have covered advance sales and the 
level of improvement in domestic mill activi- 
ty. Substantial price changes are unlikely as 
improvement in world textile activity is ex- 
pected to be slow, and existing worid wool 
stocks are considered adequate. 



Farm prices for wool declined throughout 
the 1974 season, averaging 59.1 cents per 
pound, grease basis, as world textile mill ac- 
tivity remained extremely depressed. Falling 
farm prices continued Into the early months 
of 1975, but as new clip supplies began to 
reach local markets, prices began to firm and 
turn up as export commitments were being 
covered. The average price received by farm- 
ers and ranchers during May was 47.6 cents 
per pound, grease basis, up 8-1/2 cents from 
April. Most wool is selling at a rapid pace 
now, with over 40 percent of the 1975 clip 
estimated already sold, Most purchases are 
for the export market. 

During 1974 mill use was down over 32 
percent for raw apparel wool, more than 55 
percent for carpet wool, and fell 1 1 percent 
for manmade fibers on the woolen and wor- 
sted system. Mill use of nw apparel wool 
declined in the early months of 1975 by about 
8 percent from a year ago. Prospects are for 
some improvement in raw woot consumption 
as the season progresses, especially In the last 
half of 1975 when textile activity Is expected 
to show modest improvement. 

World raw wool prices declined through- 
out 1974 as textile mill activity remained 
depressed. Currently, prices have increased 
in active trading in all primary markets, with 
Japan and Eastern Europe leading buyers. 
Prices of combing wools in Australia and 
New Zealand averaged U.S. $1.44 per pound, 
clean basis, in April— up nearly 5 percent 
from last December. Global supplies should 
remain adequate during 1975/76 as produc 
tion increased over 4 percent last year and 
any increases in mill consumption are expect* 
ed to be moderate. 



Fruit Supplies Up From Last Season 

If present indications are realized, tins 
summer's production of early harvested noiv 
citrus fruit (excluding dried prunes) will be 
5 percent above last season's utilized levels 
and nearly 1 3 percent higher than in 1973, 

Supplies of freestone peaches will be mod- 
erately to substantially larger in most pro* 
during areas, except California which expects 
a 12 percent smaller crop. Larger crops are 
also Indicated for West Coast Ban leu pears, 
apricots, strawberries, and Western cherries. 
Moderately smaller supplies are indicated for 
California clingstone peaches and nectarines, 
while California plums are substantially low- 
er^, than Last year's record large crop. 

Initial shipping point fjo.b. prices for 1975 
crop fresh noncitrus fruit were mixed, open- 
ing near to slightly higher than last season's 
levels. Despite the substantially larger peach 
crop in Georgia this season, f.o.b. prices 
opened at about last year's high level for 
various varieties and grades. On the other 
hand, early plums shipped from California's 
Central San Joaquin Valley opened near last 
year's level, in spite of the substantially small- 
er crop. As supplies of fresh fruit increase in 
the weeks ahead , prices are expected to de- 
cl ine.se asonally and are likely to average 
slightly below or near year-earlier levels. 

Current stocks of most processed Thon- 
citrus fruit items arc generally larger than 
those of the preceding 2 seasons. Larger 
stocks with near- norma I pack prospects will 
result In adequate supplies for mosi items for 
the new season. Wholesale prices are not 
likely to change from current levels through 
the summer. 

Turning to citrus, the June 1 forecast in- 



dicated a record large 146 million ton crop, 
one-tenth above last season. The increase is 
attributed to record orange and lemon crops. 
By June I, larger quantities of oranges re* 
maincd for harvest than a year earlier, while 
remaining quantities of both grapefruit and 
lemons were moderately less than a year ago. 

On -tree returns to growers for all VS. 
oranges have been above year-earlier levels 
since April, reflecting good demand for both 
fresh oranges and orange products. As re- 
maining supplies of Oranges decline season- 
ally, prices received by growers arc expected 
to advance and hold above last summer. 

In response to a smaller crop, grapefruit 
prices to growers have been substantially 
above Jasi years levels and will continue so 
through the remainder of the season* In con- 
trast, grower returns for fresh and processed 
lemons have averaged considerably below 
year -earlier levels. Prices are expected to 
advance seasonally, but are likely to remain 
below a year ago. 

Utilization of the 1974/75 citrus crop 
for processing so far this season has been 
above last season, due primarily to the in- 
creases in processing of oranges and lemons. 
Although current supplies of processed cit- 
rus products are ample, f.o.b. prices are gen- 
erally above year-earlier levels. Movement of 
chilled and frozen citrus items is ahead of 
last year's pace, but movement of canned 
citrus products is lagging. 

Processed Vegetable Use Down 

Supplies of both canned and frozen vege* 
tables now arc lanjcrthan either of the 2 
previous seasons when stocks were unusually 
tow. Although total supplies of both canned 
and frozen products were larger to begin with 
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last fall, slackened demand, which was first 
noticed last December, has been mostly re- 
sponsible for this poor showing. At first * the 
trade figured the reduced disappearance re* 
suited from early over -buying of the 1974 
pack on the part of distributors and con sum 
ers. However, the slow movement of canned 
and frozen vegetables persisted too long for 
this to have been the sole factor. As 1975 
progressed, it became evident that some peo 
pie were switching to less costly staples— dr) 
beans, dry peas, and fresh potatoes, or at 
least were using fewer vegetables in ilicir 
meal planning. As would be expected, fro* 
zen vegetable specialties were the hardest hi: 
by the economizing* 

With the 1974/75 market season for proc 
essed vegetables now drawing to a close, 
ordinarily one might expect to see "specials 
on the store shelves, as canners or distribu- 
tors attempt to move goods to make way for 
1975 packs. But this year, canners and 
freezers may reckon that processing costs 
will again be high enough that the prospect 
of a larger carryover will pose no part Icular 
supply problem. As a result, wholesale and 
retail prices for most 1975 packs of proc* 
essed vegetables are not likely to be at less 
than current levels. It would take a bumper 
crop this summer to push these prices dowr. 
late in the year. 

On the fresh vegetable side, fragmentary 
data at this time suggest smaller supplies of 
onions and celery this summer. Recent re^ 
ports have indicated that onion growers will 
be reducing 1975 summer acreage of non- 
storage Onions by 10 percent, and that oelen 
acreage growing in five States on June I 
(mainly In California and Michigan) was a 
tenth less than a year earlier. Fresh vegeta- 
ble prices received by growers thus far this 
year have been substantially higher than a 
year earlier. Some seasonal decline may 
show up in August and September when sup 
plies from local sources are at their peak. 

Potato Prices To Stay H«h 

Potato prices have advanced sharply in 
recent weeks and prices likely will stay up 
ihrough the summer. Prices are usually sea- 
sonally high during this period and coupled 
with a 27-percent smaller spring crop this 
year, supplies are expected to be limited. 
Also, if curlier planting intentions hold, suit 
mcr potato acreage and production also mi) 
be moderately less this year. This is a nor- 
mal grower response to the Low prices for 
fresh potatoes which prevailed during most 
of the 1974/75 storage season. 

Tobacco Supplies May Outpace Use 

As of March I * producers were planning 
on larger crops of cigarette tobaccos than 
last year. However, the shortfall in cigareti' 
production this past marketing year means 
manufacturers' requirement for flue-cured 
tobacco from the auctions beginning In J 
may not be as large as originally anticipat 
Consequently, prices received by growers ft 
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this year's crop may stabilize near last year's 
record High. 

Cigarettes moving Into domestic distribu- 
tion continued below a year earlier during 
January-March 1975. However* during April, 
domestic cigarette use was above both the 
April 1974 and the 1971-73 average. The in- 
crease may represent the end of inventory 
liquidation as domestic cigarette use July 
through April was up about 1-1/2 percent 
and cigarette exports were up 10 percent. 

The inventory cutback by manufacturer* 
and distributors wilJ cut output in the year 
ending June 30 about 2 percent below the 
record high 652 biJJlon cigarettes produced 
in fiscal 1974. If inventories are now in line 
with sales, production in the second half of 
1975 should exceed monthly output for both 
1974 and the 1971-73 average. 

Record Cattle Slaughter, Lower Prices 
in the Offing 

Although fed cattle slaughter for the 
remainder of 1975 will remain low by his- 
torical standards, fed beef production later 
this year could begin to pick up from recent 
low levels. Also, nonfed slaughter supplies 
are expected to increase substantially. After 
more than a year of depressed feeder cattle 
prices, cow culling later this summer and Tall 
could be extensive. Even under optimum 
moisture conditions, grass could become 
short by July or August in many feeder cat- 
tle producing areas, prompting movement of 
nonfed cattle to slaughter. 

Assuming normal range and pasture con- 
ditions, cattle slaughter could grow to record 
proportions later this year, placing downward 
pressure on cattle prices. However, low aver- 
age slaughter weights, very small pork sup- 
plies, and fewer broilers in the market will 
tend to cushion price declines. Fed cattle 
prices may fall from late June levels of over 
$50 per 100 pounds to near $40 by yearend 
if these nonfed cattle move to market as 
expected. Dry conditions could exaggerate 
the movement of nonfed cattle, pushing 
prices even lower. Grazing conditions 
through June have been favorable. 

Sustained profitable returns to cattle 
feeders will be a prerequisite to any signifi- 
cant increase fn demand for feeder cattle. 
Significantly improved feeding margins dur- 
ing the spring resulted in some increased 
movement of feeder cattle into feedlots, but 
no surge is likely prior to further develop- 
ments in this year's grain crop. If the crop 
is big enough to produce a break in feed 
prices, demand for feeder cattle this fall 
could be substantial, supporting feeder cat- 
tle prices. Although feeder prices will tend 
to parallel the fed cattle market , the unusual- 
ly wide margin between fed tittle and feeder 
cattle prices of the past year could narrow 
considerably this fall. 

Hog Priees May Stay High 

Pork supplies will continue restricted and 
hog prices relatively high through the next 
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few months. Summer hog slaughter will 
come largely from the December 1974- 
February 1975 pig crop which largely reflects 
the full impact of the breeding stock liquida- 
tion which began last summer. In March, 
hog farmers in 14 States indicated they had 
reduced this pig crop by 20 percent. Similar 
reductions are likely for summer hog slaugh- 
ter The cattle market will have a strong 
bearing on hog prices this summer, but un- 
less fed cattle priees decline much more than 
now seems likely, market hogs could remain 
near S50 per 100 pounds in the Midwest 
throughout most of the third quarter. Tins 
would produce the highest quarterly average 
market hog price since the price control 
period during the summer of 1973. 

Pork production will 15 in crease seasonally 
this fall from the lower summer Level but this 
increase will be less than usual, keeping prices 
up. Fall hog slaughter likely will continue to 
about 20 percent below the year -earlier level. 
Lower fed cattle prices expected during the 
fait would be a price depressing factor in the 
hog market. Nevertheless, barrows and gilts 
at seven markets could average in the mid- 
$40 V down marginally from the summer but 
well above a year ago. 

Poultry Prices to Continue Strong 

Broiler prices will continue strong in com- 
ing months as output remains below a year 
earlier. Reduced total meat supplies and 
above year-earlier prices for red meats will 
bolster broiler prices. Wholesale broiler pric- 
es are expected to average near 47 cents a 
pound (ready -to-eook) in the nine city mar- 
kets this summer. The level of broiler prices 
in coming months will depend largely on red 
meat prices. 



Broiler meat output during July-August 
likely will be up from the previous 2 months, 
but will still be 3 to 4 percent below the same 
months of 1974, With continued favorable 
development of the 1975 grain crops, pro- 
ducers will gradually expand output relative 
to a year ago and match last year's output by 
the fourth quarter. Weekly reports indicate 
output of broiler meat in federally inspected 
slaughter plants during May was down about 
6 percent. Broiler chick placements for mar- 
ketings during June and July are around 4 
percent below the same months of 1974. 

Profitability in the broiler industry has 
improved as broiler prices rose. Wholesale 
broiler prices in the nine-city markets rose 
during May and averaged 43 cents a pound, 
up 3 cents from the previous month and near- 
ly 8 cents above a year ago. They have con- 
tinued to strengthen and for the week of June 
16 averaged 48 cents a pound t nearly 16 cents 
above the comparable week of 1974. Recent 
price rises largely resulted from the spring 
price gains for both cattle and hogs. Broiler 
feed prices in mid-May averaged $161 a ton, 
down $3 from April but $10 above May 1974. 
The May broiler feed price ratio (pound of 
feed equal in value to 1 pound live weight 
broiler) was 3.1. This compares with April's 
2,9 and 2.7 a year earlier, 

Turkey prices also will trend upward and 
average well above a year earlier, as a result 
of reduced turkey supplies and higher prices 
of oilier meats. Wholesale prices for 8-16 
pound young hen turkeys in New York likely 
will average in the low to mid-50*oents-a- 
pound range during July-August . Total meat 
supplies below a year earlier willkeep turkey 
prices strong and well above the prior year. 
Prices fell sharply in early 1975 in response 



to a relatively large carryover of cold storage 
turkey stocks and sharply lower beef prices. 
However, turkey prices have risen since mid- 
March as cold storage stocks declined and beef 
prices gained. This pattern continued through 
April. Wholesale prices for young hen tur- 
keys in early June averaged 53 cents a pound, 
up 3 cents from a month earlier and IS cents 
above a year earlier, 

Turkey meat supplies will be substantially 
below a year earlier because of reduced out- 
put and lower cold storage turkey stocks. Out- 
put of turkey meat will increase seasonally, 
but likely stay well below a year earlier through 
the summer. Poult production for July-August 
marketing was down around 15 percent from 
the same months of 1974. The number of 
poults hatched in May was off 4 percent from 
a year ago and eggs in incubators on June 1 
were down 6 percent. Weekly reports indi- 
cate turkey meat output in May was down 
nearly a fourth. Poult production for turkeys 
to be marketed In June were down around 12 
percent from a year ago. In addition to Lower 
output, cold storage turkey stocks on June I 
were down 69 million pounds to 1 59 million 
pounds. 

Egg production wDI decline seasonally in 
the summer but gam relative to 1974 levels. 
The hatch of egg-type chicks 5 to 6 months 
earlier indicates that fewer pullets will enter 
the laying flock this summer than a year ago. 
However t reduced culling of old hens and in- 
creased force moltings are expected to reduce 
the number of old layers taken out of the lay- 
ing flocks. 

Thus, layer numbers will probably stay be- 
low a year earlier this summer but the differ- 
ence will tend io narrow. The increased force 
moltings and reduced culling may cause the 
rate of lay to drop below year-earlfer levels 
and result in egg production gaining on 1974 
at a slower rate than layer numbers. 

Production was 4 percent below year-earlier 
levels during the first quarter of 1975. But a 
continued decline In layer numbers combined 
with a drop in the rate of lay below 1974 
caused output to slide to 6 percent below in 
April-May. 

Egg prices will advance in coming months 
and remain above year^earlicr levels. Part of 
the expected Increase will be the result of the 
normal pickup in demand/or eggs after mid- 
year. Reduced egg supplicscombined with 
higher prkes for most high protein foods will 
add strength to egg prices in coming months. 
Wholesale prices for New York grade A large 
eggs are expected to average near 60 cents a 
do /en this summer. However, a pickup in the 
demand for egg products could boost egg 
prices above this level. 

Egg production has been well below year* 
earlier levels this year>bul e^g prices have not 
strengthened accordingly. Orfe of the main 
reasons for the tack of strength in shell egg 
prices has been the poor demand for egg prod- 
ucts. New York grade A large egg prices 
dropped l3TcenUadozen to47 centsjust be- 
fore and following Easter, Prices remained 



near this level through midffu'ne before begin- 
ning a seasonal price increase. They remained 
fairly stable through mid-May before weaken* 
ing to 48 cents a dozen. Prices have remained 
near this level since mid-May. 

Milk Production Prospects Positive 

Milk production may hold close to year- 
earlier levels in the next few months, but 
could make strong gains later in the year. 
Falling slaughter cow prices expected Later 
on would likely discourage herd culling and 
limit the drop in milk cow numbers. Also, if 
large feed grain and soybean crops material- 
ize and feed prices moderate, feeding rates 
could pick up, bringing more normal gains 
in output per cow. 

Milk production in May dropped below 
year-earlier levels-by 0.5 percent-for the 
first time since May of last year. Although 
milk cow numbers were still declining by Less 
than 1 percent from a year ago, the April to 
May decline was the largest month-to-month 
drop since January 1974. Milk Output per 
cow in May was just barely above a year ago, 
the smallest gain since early 1974. 

Rising slaughter cow prices, which reached 
$25 per 100 pounds in May , along with poor 
pastures at the beginning of May in some 
areas, likely caused some pickup in culling 
rales last month. Although dairy ration 
prices have moderated in recent months, 
milk-feed price ratios are still below a year 
ago, discouraging any increase in grain and 
concentrate feeding. 

Wholesale cheese prices strengthened*^ 
late May as large cheese stocks were worked 
down and sales expanded. Wholesale prices 
of other dufry products remain stable. 

Prices farmers receive for milk are now 
declining seasonally and at $7,99 per 100 
pounds m May were about 3 percent below a 
year earlier. Farm milk prices will be rising 
seasonally after June and will be pushing 
above year-earlier levels this summer. 

Dairy sales have started to pick up again, 
led by trie recovery in fluid milk use and a 
comeback in American cheese sales. Butter 
sales remain strong, although drops in mar- 
garine prices may pull more consumers back 
tomargarme. Nonfat dry milk sales arc still 
slack with Utile improvement in sight. 

Production of butter and American cheese 
continue to move into a better balance. Up 
30 percent from a year ago earlier litis year, 
butter production was running only slightly* 
higher by early June. Declines in American 
cheese output have narrowed substantially. 

Commercial stocks of most dairy products 
are now being worked down, but government 
holdings arc rising, reflecting Increased USDA 
purchases. American cheese stocks in com- 
mercial hands are holding steady at a time 
when seasonal increases are normal. Nonfat 
dry milk stocks continue large with USDA 
stocks rising to the highest level since the early 
1960't. Increased quantities of CCC-owned 
nonfat dry milk have been programmed for 
donation under the Food for, Peace Program. 
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In May, the farm production price ind£x 
was up 1 percent from the previous month. 
Prices of most inputs except feed and feeder 
livestock will continue rising during the 
remainder of 1975. While supplies remain 
somewhat tight, no major shortages have 
occurred or are likely to occur in 1975. 

Pesticides: Supply-Demand 
Balance Improving 

With the production of pesticides up an 
estimated 10 percent from a year ago and 
overall demand relatively unchanged, supplies 
of most pesticides appear nearly adequate. 
However, low beginning inventories, shortages 
of some raw materials, and difficulties in 
scheduling distribution may continue causing 
spot shortages of some pesticides. Price rises 
are also steeper this ycar-with formulated pes- 
ticides reportedly costing 20 percent more, 
compared with increases of 10 to 1 5 percent 
last year. 

Producers indicate that a number of fac- 
tors are slill limiting pesticide output in 1975, 
Raw material shortages continue as the lead- 
ing constraint, although raw material and fuel 
prices, regulatory restrictions, fuel and con- 
tainer availability, and construction difficul- 
ties are also problems, but Less so than last 
year. 

Formulation probtemsfor 1975 arc con- 
siderably fewer than in 1974 with limited 
capacity relat ively more of a problem than 
shortages of raw materials. Since many for- 
mulators are small operations with low mar- 
gins and little reserve capital, they are quite 
concerned over the 1 increasing costsof pro- 
duction. 

Inventories of basic producers at the 
end of 1 974 were down about 40 percent 
from 1973, Inventories at the end of 1974 
were 8 percent of production, down from 
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14 percent in 1973. Inventories at the end 
of 1975 are expected to be only slighUy 
greater than at the end of 1974. 

Distributor inventories of pesticides 
were reduced by more than 50 percent in 
1974. 

On the demand side, likely cuts in pesti- 
cide use on cotton apparently will be largely 
offset by more intensive usc t particularly of 
herbicides, on other crops. Consequently, as 
of mfd June, it looked 3S If overall domestic 
demand for pesticides would be about the 
same as in 1974. 

Exports for 1975 3re expected to be about 
ihesame as last year at slightly over 20 per- 
cent of production. Insecticides account for 
a major share of the foreign market. Imports 
account for less than 5 percent of the domes- 
tic pesticide supply and no appreciable change 
seems likely in the import share of the market 
this year. 

Shifting to a slightly longer term outlook, 
prospects for 1976 indicate a further improve* 
ment in the pesticide supply situation. Sub- 
stantial expansion of production capacity is 
currently planned or underway. Much of 
this should bconstreamfor J976. Twenty- 
one of 29 firms surveyed recently are expand 
ing or planning 49 capacity expansions, includ- 
ing 13 for fungicides, IS for herbicides, 13 for 
insecticides, and five for other pesticides. In 
addition the raw material availability situation 
is expected 10 continue to improve. 

Results of a survey of basic producers 
bear out the predicted improvement in the 
available supplies of pesticides for 1976. Of 
the 29 firms responding, over 50 percent 
indicated they expected to meet production 
goals for pesticides to be used in I976 T 
Another 1 5 percent did not expect to meet 



all of their production needs. The remaining 
third were uncertain about meeting their 
needs. Those firms that did not expect to 
meet their production goals or were uncer- 
tain about meeting their production goals 
indicated that they would come closer than 
a year earlier. 

Low inventory carryovers from the 1975 
season would require a substantial Increase 
In production in 1976 if producers and 
distributors are to rebuiJd inventories. A 
continuing demand increase particularly for 
herbicides is likely to raise demand in 1 976 
at about the same rate as in 1975. 

Fertilizer Supplies More Ample 

With high fertilizer prices and potentially 
lower crop prices this season, farmers in most 
parts of the country are able to obtain all 
nitrogen .phosphate, and potash they are will- 
ing io buy. Early scattered reports from the 
field indicate that most farmers were able to 
obtain at least as much fertilizer as they 
bought last year. In some instances they 
received even more. Things should be even 
better next year. 

The biggest single question about ferti- 
lizer in the months ahead is one of price. Jn 
all likelihood, fertilizer prices during the rest 
of 1975 will remain about where they are. 
If anything, they may tend to soften where 
planting was delayed by unfavorable weather. 
In any event, prices may have reached their 
peak for this year and next. 

When fertilizer prices were freed from 
price controls October 25, 1 973 t nitrogen 
fertilizer prices nearly doubled and phosphate 
prices skyrocketed. By Affril 15,1974, 
prices of nitrogen materials, except am man i 
'im nitrate, were double the levels of the year 
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before. By April 15, 1975, these same mate- 
rials were up another third or more. For ex- 
ample, the farm price of ammonia rose 45 
percent from 5183 to S265 a ton during the 
year. The reported wholesale price of ammo- 
nia rose 67 percent from art average of $ 1 20 
to about S200 a ton at the same time. 

Phosphate prices, too* continued to ad- 
vance after the original sharp surge fn late 
1973. For example, the prices paid by farm- 
ers for concentrated superphosphate rose 
from 587-50 on ApriJ t5, 1973, to S214on 
April 1,1975. 

Potash prices increased the least, but still 
managed to rise from $6] SO a ton in April 
1973 to SJ02 this ApriJ. The farm delivered 
price of potash may increase even more as 
potash producers attempt to pass new Saskat-- 
chewan taxes on to the ultimate users. 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogen fertilizer supplies this spring were 
up about 8 percent over last spring. Part of 
the increase came from relatively minor addi 
tions to present ammonia production capacity. 
However, beginning in May and through the 
rest of I975 t 0ew or rebuilt plants capable of 
producing a million tons of ammonia a year 
are due to come on -stream. All told, ammonia 
output capacity may increase from I 7.5 mil- 
lion tons at ihe start of 1975 to 18.8 million 
tons by the end of the year. 

Historically, about three-fourths or all the 
ammonia produced in the United Stales is 
used to make fertilizer. However, the slow- 
down in other industrial activity may free up 
additional quantities of ammonia, urea, ammo- 
nium nitrate,or other njtrpgen compounds for 
use in fertilizer. 

The balance of trade in fertilizers also has 
shifted. For the first time since 1965/66, the 
United States is importing more nitrogen 
than it is exporting. 

Phosphates 

Phosphate fertilizers are more readily 
available than they have been for the past 2 
years. Four new plants began production of 
wet process phosptorte acid (P,0,).in January. 
These new plantswill increase annual U.S. ca- 
pacity to produce phosphates by a fourth. By 
the end or the year T a fifth plant is scheduled 
to begin operation, boosting capacity to make 
phosphoric acid to 8.7 million tons T In the 
year that ended lune 30, I974 t just over 5 
million tons of PjO f ,were used as fertilizer 
in the United Stales. During the same 12 
months, net exports of P^,, were 1 2 million 
tons. In the year ending June 30, 1975, net 
exports may be up slightly. 

Potash 

The availability of potash in the United 
States depends largely upon imports from 
Canada. With both US. and Canadian pro* 
ducers operating at optimum capacity .sup- 
plies are likely to be equal to domestic de- 
mand. But watch Tor short supplies within 
a few years. 
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Farm Machinery Stocks Increasing 

Despite sonic rebuilding of inventorlcs.the 
consensus among manufacturers is that stocks 
of machines ready for sale will not return to 
normal levels until late this year or early 1976- 
Until then, machinery prices probably will 
continue increasing— though at slower rates 
than those which prevailed during the last 

18 months to 24 months. 

Lower net farm income in 1974 resulted 

in weakened demand for many types of farm 



equipment, a likelihood also for 1975. In re- 
lation to 1973, last year's sales of tractors 
declined 12 percent, combines fell 10 percent, 
hay balers and forage harvesters fell 21 per- 
cent and 9 percent, respectively. Sales for the 
first 3 months of 1975 declined except for 
self-propelled combines. 

Prices of farm machinery have risen signifi- 
cantly in the past year. In the 12-month peri- 
od ending March 15, 1975, both the Whole- 
sale Price Index and InUex of Average Prices 
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Paid for Farm Machinery rose approximately 
25 percent. I lowcvcr, the casing of the infla- 
tion rate throughout the economy likely will 
help to slow price increases for agricultural 
equipment. The May 1975 Wholesale Price 
Imlex was up 2.4 percent over January; in 
1974 the increase was 5 J percent. 



Rapid inflation in Farmland 
Values May Be Over 

Reporters to ERS* real estate market siy> 
vcy are not especially optimistic concerning 
continued gains in the value of farmland 
through next March L Last March fewer 
than a fourth of the reporters anticipated 
further price increases, down sharply from 
the 70 percent holding this opinion in March 
and 42 percent in October of 1974. At the 
same time, the ranks of those anticipating a 
decrease in market values had risen from 2 
percent In March 1974 to 12 percent In 
October anU 23 percent in March 1975. A 
further indication of a possible slowdown or 
perhaps reversal is provided by the reporters 1 
indication that the number of potential 
buyers is declining while the number of farms 
offered for sale has remained largely un- 
changed. 

What happens to real estate values in the 
months ahead will hinge largely on receipts 
from crops harvested this fall. Sharply lower 
gram prices resulting in sharply lower incomes 
for grain producers could bring about the 
first decline in many States' real estate values 
since the tight credit market of 1970. How- 
ever, if crop prices are at or near current levels, 
a substantial slowing In real estate values is 
expected but no real declines are likely in the 
grain producing Stales. In livestock produc- 
ing areas, the market for land is expected to 
show little strength until the income situation 
improves. 

On balance, the national average Change in 
real estate values between March 1, 1975 and 
March L 1976 is expected to fall between a 
minus 5 percent and a plus 5 percent for the 
year. This contrasts sharply with the 14-pcr- 
cent national increase between March 1, 1974, 
and March 1, 1975,-which, though steep, was 
much less than the 25-percent rise recorded 
the previous year* 

The rate of increase varied sharply among 
States, ranging from no rise in Nevada to a 
37-percent rise In North Dakota. The range 
among States reflects in large part the varying 
income posilionsof livestock and grain pro- 
ducers. In general, Slates heavily dependent 
on a livestock economy had slower rates of 
increase, while grain producing Slates had in- 
creases well above the average. 

Strong signals that the rapid inflation in 
real estate values is over appeared in Arizona, 
Texas, Louisiana, ;md Arkansas. In these 
States, market vaiucs declined from Novem- 
ber 1974 to March 1975. However, they were 
still above Hie March I, I974jcvel. 

On March 1, 1975, the national index or 
real estate values per acre was estimated at 

AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 
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214 (1967=100), up from 1^8 in March 1974 
and 205 In November 1974. 

Preliminary estimates show that for the 
year ending March I* 1975, the acreage and 
number of transfers were down by 20 percent 
from the high level of the previous year. 

Farm Credit Needs Increasing 

Farmers* credit needs are expected to 
grow substantially this year as the price of 
production Inputs continues rising while 
ijarmers*own funds for these purchases are 
smaller because of the declines in incomes. 
Lenders have adequate loan funds available 
hut are advising borrowers to be cautious, 
particularly with purchases of machinery and 
other capital goods. Farm mortgage debt 
will rise strongly, even with farmland values 
stable or going up less rapidly. The emer- 
gency livestock loan program, with Farmers 
E bmc Administration guarantees, has been 
modified and extended for another year. 
Some easing in interest rates is expected. 

The dollar volume of loans outstanding 
of the Production Credit Association (PCA's), 
one of the major sources of nonreal estate 
loan funds, at the end of April was 2 1 per- 
cent higher than a year earlier, similar to the 
expansion rate at yearend. A rise of only 6 
percent during 1974 was shown by the most 
recent figure available on nonreal estate 
farm loans of commercial banks. Loans of 
merchants and dealers continue to be re- 
st rtc ted * 

Financial difficulties, primarily of cattle 
and cotton farmers, has caused the volume 
of farm loans renewed or extended to rise 
slightly In recent months, and repayments 
also are reported as less rapid than in 1974* 
A small Increase has occurred in the number 
of nonreal estate loans being refinanced into 
mortgage loans. In general, the financial 
condition of farmers is less favorable than in 
1974. 

Interest rates On PCA loans had eased 
some by April I (his year from an earlier 
peak. Further declines are likely since the 
cost of funds to the PCA's recently has been 
about 3 percentage points below the highs 
of last summer. Rates on farm loans at rural 
banks advanced less in 1973 and 1974 than 
PCA rates and have declined Only slightly so 
far this yeai. Rates on farm mortgage loans 
have not declined. 

While farmland values have been rising 
less rapidly in the last several months and 
the number of farm sales has declined the 
demand for farm mortgage loans seemingly- 
remains strong. Loans of the Federal Land 
Banks-the Institutional lender with about 
one-fourth of all farm mortgage loans-con- 
tinued to rise rapidly in the first quarter this 
year. Outstanding loans at .the end of March 
were 24 percent larger than a year earlier, 
similar to the rise during 1974. Loans of life 
insurance companies also continued to rise, 
though much less rapidly than loans of the 
Federal Land Banks. There has been a small 
increase in delinquent loans. 
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MARKETING AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

The farm-retail spread for a market bas- 
ket of farm foods, which narrowed from win* 
ter to spring, may widen again this summer as 
retail meat prices rke,' Marketing spreads for 
beef were squeezed in April and May as cuttle 
prices rose more than retail prices. Price 
spreads for meat normally decline when live- 
stock prices rise and widen when prices fall, 
Liltle change isexpeclcd in price spreads for 
most other farm foods in the next several 
months. 

For the year, marketing spreads are ex- 
pected to average around 10 percent wider 
than In 1974, mainly reflecting wider spreads 
at the beginning of the year. This increase 
would be considerably less than the extraor- 
dinary rise of 20 percent in 1974. 

The farm-retail spread for the market 
basket decreased I 7 percent from April to 
May, Spreads narrowed for several market 
basket foods, but decreases were especially 
sharp for pork products, eggs, and fats and 
oiis products. Marketing spreads changed 
Little for most oiher products except fresh 
vegetables which widened sharply. The 
farm-retail spread for market basket foods In 
May I97^averaged 27 percent wider than 

•The rami retail spitjd, the difference between 
the retail COM and farm value of J market basket of 
U.S. farnHHiginatcd foods, li an eslirnmtc of ihe 
total gfOKi margin leeched by marketing firm* Tor 
as*cmblir^, pioccutng. iranipoiting, and distribut- 
ing the product* In the market baUct. The market 
batket rcpitscnli the average quantities of tlio*e 
feodi purchased annually pc' household in 1960-61 
Retail coat of these foods is baitd on an index of 
retail price* fOi domestically pioduced faun foods, 
a component of H>e Consumer Price Index, pub- 
lished by Ihc Bureau or Labor Statistics The farm 
value is ihc payment to farmers for equivalent quan- 
tities of food products minus allowance* for byprod- 
ucts. 



in May 1974, In contrast, marketing spreads 
in May 1974 averaged 24 perceni wider than 
a year earlier. 

The retail cost of the farm food market 
basket Increased 0.5 pcrcenl in May after 
decreasing slightly in both March and April. 
Higher prices for beef, pork, and fresh fruils 
and vegetables contributed most of the rise* 
On 1 he down side, lower prices for eggs, fats 
and oils products and sugar were significant. 

The May retail cosl of the farm food 
market baskel averaged 5.4 percent higher 
than a year earlier. Prices were up sharply 
from a year ago for mosi Hems, However, 
reiail prices for fresh vegetables, particularly 
potatoes, were down sharply. 

Returns to farmers (farm value of quanti- 
ties equivalent to retail units) for market 
baskel foods rose 3,7 percent from April to 
May, Mosi of the increase resulted from a 
sharp jump in prices for beef cat lie, hogs, an£ 
some fresh fruits and vegetables. Returns for 
many olher market basket foods dropped 
sharply with sugar, bakery and cereal pro- 
ducts, and fats and oils products leading the 
way. The farmer's share of a dollar spent in 
retail food stores for farm-originated foods 
was 41 ,8 cents in May, compared with 40 .5 
cents in April and 40J cents in May 1974, 

Changes in fann-relail spreads over aiyear 
or so are due mainly to changes in cosl of 
items purchased by films whereas short-term 
changes mainly reflect price changes and 
market conditions. Since September 1973, 
extraordinarily large increases have occurred 
in costs of packaging, transportation, energy, 
and most other operating expenses of food 
marketing firms. Although price increases 
arc slowing for some factors, further cost 
increases, particularly for labor, transporta- 



tion, and possibly energy, will keep pressure 
on price spreads. 

Labor costs, the largest proportion of 
operating expenses for firms, will likely con* 
tinue lo rise because of higher hourly earn- 
ings of employees. Increases In hourly earn* 
ings of food processing, wholesaling, and 
retailing employees the past year have been 
substantially greater than any year for which 
comparable data are available. Earnings In 
March this year were up about 1 1 percent 
over a year earlier. The quickened pace of 
wage increases, attributed to workers* reac- 
tion to inflation and their efforts to recoup 
lost purchasing power, can be expected to be 
reflected in wider marketing spreads. Mow* 
ever, improvements in productivity may keep 
labor cost per unit of farm product marketed 
from rising as much as labor cost per hour. 
Costs of food containers and packaging 
materials are substantially higher than a year 
ago as a result of price increases by manufac- 
turers to cover rising costs of raw materials, 
particularly petroleum-based products. Al- 
though wholesale prices in May averaged 17 
percent higher than a year ago, prices have 
been quite stable since last fall, and declined 
slightly in both April and May, 

Fuel and electric rate hikes also have 
leveled off in recent months, following the 
huge increases during the energy crisis. Re- 
cent developments 1 ^ the energy situation 
could bring another round of increases this 
fall. 

Railroad rate changes during 1975 have 
not been as sharp as those during the first 
half of 1974, although there have been major 
increases. A 7-perceni rise requested in Janu- 
ary, but denied by the ICC in February, be- 
came effective in April, Export grain rates, 
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Changes in Market Basket Values* 
May 1975 



Item 



Retail cost 



Month ago Year ago 



Farm value 



Month ago Year ago 



Farm-retail spread 



Month ago Year ago 



Percent 



Market basket 
Meat products 
Dairy producti 
Poultry 

Bakery & cereal products 
Flesh fruils 
Pnih vegetables 
Processed fruits & vegetables 
Fuis and oils 
Miscellaneous products 



which were initially exempted "from (he in- 
crease, became effective June 17. Iniddition, 
a 5-pcrcenl general rate rise, primarily for 
labor costs, became effective June 20. While 
rales are going up, recent trends in railcar 
loadings indicate that the transportation sys- 
tem shouldn't be under the same strains dur- 
ing the remainder of this year as during 1972- 
74. In general, railcar loadings have been 
down about 1 5 percent during the first half 
of I97S compared with ihe corresponding 
period in 1974. In recent months, carload- 
ings of grain have been off about one-third 
from levels of a year earlier. 

Willi widening form-retail spreads the past 
year, profits of food chains improved during 
1974 from their depressed levels the previous 
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2 years. Profits after taxes of 13 leading food 
chains compiled from Moody s Industrial Man* 
ual were 1 .0 percent of sales in the first quar- 
ter of this year, the same as a year earlier* 
These figures exclude the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company which incurred losses of 
around 10 percent of sales because of store 
closings. Profit rates varied widely among 
firms. Three companies reported losses during 
the first quarter of this year, while profits of 
five companies were above 1 .5 percent of sales. 

After-tax profits of food manufacturers 
averaged 2.4 percent in the first quarter of 
this year, compared with 2.7 percent a year 
earlier. As a percent of stockholders* equity, 
profits averaged 10.7 percent, compared wj^h 
12.4 percent a year earlier. 



Prices of Goods and Services 
Purchased by Food Marketing Firms 
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FOOD 



The Wholesale Price Index for all foods- 
oflen a forerunner of things to come at the 
retail level-rose for the second consecutive 
month in May. Between November 1974 
and March 1975 the price index had fallen 
steadily. Last month's 0.3-percent increase 
reflected sharply higher prices for most live- 
stock related food products. Wholesale 
prices for beef and veal were an eighth higher 
than in April, while pork was up a tenth. Fish, 
poultry, and eggs also rose significantly. Par- 
tially offsetting were sharply lower prices for 
crop-related foods. Sugar and confectionary 
prices fell at a sharp dip for the sixth consec- 
utive monih. The May WPI for sugar was 45 
percent lower than the November high. De- 
clines from April were also noted for cereal 
and bakery products, beverages, and fresh 
and dried fruits ind vegetables. Wholesale 
prices for the latter commodities were almost 
a fourth below May 1974. 

Compared with a year earlier, the May 
WPJ for all foods was up less than 9 percent 
versus a 13-percent rise for industrial com- 
modities. Wholesale prices for farm products 
were 2 percent higher. 

Retail food prices this summer will depend 
heavily on weather and 1975 crop prospects 
in this country and abroad. If the feed crop 
looks good and large numbers of cattle are 
placed on feed, lower cattle marketings for 
slaughter could contribute to higher food 
prices. However, this would set the stage for 
some declines in food prices during the fourth 
quarter of 1975 and relatively stable prices 
during the first half of next year. Under these 
conditions, food prices for all of 1975 would 
average 6-8 percent above a year earlier, well 
below the increase of over 14 percent for each 
of the 2 previous years. 

In contrast .unfavorable weather with 
crop harvests similar to those m 1974, espc- 
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Expenditures for Food in Relation to 
Disposable Income 
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Bil. 




Bil 




dol. 


dol. 


Pet. 


dol. 


Per 


dot. 


Pet. 


350.0 


56.8 


16.2 


13.3 


3.8 


70.1 


20.0 


473.2 


69.3 


14.6 


16.5 


3.5 


85.8 


18*1 


511.9 


73.8 


14.4 


18.2 


3.6 


92.0 


18.0 


546-3 


74.5 


13.6 


19.4 


3.6 


93.9 


17.2 


591.0 


79,0 


13.4 


20.7 


3.5 


99.7 


(6.9 


634.4 


82.0 


129 


22.1 


3.5 


104.1 


16.4 


691.7 


88.1 


12.7 


24.0 


3.5 


112.1 


16.2 


746.4 


91.6 


t2.3 


25.2 


3.4 


116.8 


15.7 


802.5 


96.3 


12.0 


27.1 


3.4 


123.4 


15.4 


774.7 


92.9 


12.0 


26.4 


3.4 


119.3 


15.4 


790.0 


95.4 


12J 


26.7 


3.4 


122.1 


15.5 


807.2 


97.3 


12.0 


27.1 


3.4 


124.4 


15.4 


838.1 


99.7 


11.9 


28.2 


3.4 


127.9 


15.3 


903.7 


IE 2.8 


12.5 


30.8 


3.4 < 


143.6 


15.9 


869.5 


105.2 


12.1 


29.5 


3.4 


134.7 


15.5 


89 2 J 


109.9 


12.3 


29.8 


3.4 


139.7 


15.7 


913.9 


N6.7 


12.8 


31.0 


3.4 


147.7 


16.2 


939.4 


119.6 


12.7 


328 


3.5 


152.4 


16.2 


979.7 


13014 


13.3 


34.1 


3.5 


164.5 


16.8 


950.6 


125.0 


13.2 


32.5 


3.4 


157.5 


16.6 


966.5 


127.1 


J3.t 


33.7 


3.5 


160.8 


16.6 


993.1 


133.5 


13.5 


34.1 


3.4 


167.6 


16.9 


008.8 


135.8 


13.5 


36.1 


3.6 


17L9 


17.1 



1015.5 



139,5 



13.7 



37.1 



3.7 



176.5 



17,4 



1 Quarterly data are seasonally adjusted annual 
rates. * Based on unpublished data of the 
Department of Commerce, and the Survey of 
Current Business and the Njlional Income and 
Product Accounts of the United States, 1929-65. 
Omits alcoholic beverages, food donated by 
Government agencies to schools and needy 
persons, and non-personal spending for food such 



aft business purchases of meals, food furnished 
inmates of hospitals and institutions, and food 
included with transportation ticket* and camp fees, 
•includes food consumed on farms where 
produced. * Includes food served to the military 
and employees of hospitals* prisons, and food 
service establishments. s Preliminary. 



cialiy if accompanied by strong export de- 
mand for grains and oilseeds, likely would 
result in increased cattle slaughter and rela- 
tively stable average food prices during the 
summer. However , further decreases En the 
output of pork and poultry products* along 
with likely price increases for a broad range 
of crop-related foods, would probably mean 
an acceleration in food price increases Late 
in the year. Retail food prices for all of 
1975 under these conditions would average 
8-10 percent above a year earlier and (he 
stage would be set for even sharper increases 
in the following year. 

Retail food prices registered a decline of 
0.1 percent between March and April, com- 
pared with an 0.6 percent price increase for 
all nonfood items. Food at home prices 
averaged roughly 7-1/2 percent higher than 
April a year ago, while the CPI for nonfood 
items was up II percent. Much of the year- 
to-year increase in prices for food at home 
reflected changes which occurred in 1974. 
For the 3 months ending in April, grucery 
store food prices declined at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of almost 5 percent, 
compared with almost a 9-percent rise for 
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all items except food. 

Grocery store food prices JeVlineti 0.2 
percent while food away from home prices 
rose 0*5 percent from March to April. Most 
of the increase for prices of meals eaten away 
from home was due to higher prices for snacks. 
The decline for food at home prices was due 
to lower prices for poultry, fresh vegetables, 
dairy products, bakery products, fats and oils 
products, processed fruits and vegetables, and 
sugar. In April, sugar prices dropped over 1 5 
percent for a decline of more than a third so 
for in 1975, but they were still more than 80 
percent above April 1974. Red meats, fresh 
fruit, and eggs rose from March to April. 

In May, the CPI for food rose 0.4 percent 
from April with substantially higher meat 
prices accounting for most of the increase. 
Fresh fruit and potato prices were also higher 1 . 
Partially offsetting, were declines for cereal 
and bakery products, nonalcoholic beverages, 
dairy products, processed fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and fats and oils. Partially prepared food 
prices declined for the first time in 3 years 
and sugar prices dropped again. All items, 
less food, rose 0.5 percent above April. 

Second quarter retail food prices likely 



averaged I to 2 percent' above the first quar- 
ter, with most of the increases associated with 
animal -related food products. Red meal 
prices probably were up (he most as beef out- 
put contracted at the same time (hat pork 
supplies were cut back sharply. Smaller pro- 
duction relative to a year earlier also main- 
tained upward pressure on poultry product 
prices, although egg prices were seasonally 
lower during the spring. Moderate price In- 
creases hkely occurred for fish and dairy 
products. 

Prices of most crop-related foods were 
relatively stable this spring, although fresh 
fruil and potato prices rose seasonally. Some 
price declines arc likely for items in the sugar 
and sweets as well as the cereal and bakery 
categories if lower ingredient costs are reflect- 
ed at the retail level. 

Food Spending Rises 

Total personal consumption expenditures 
for food rose during the first quarter to 
SI 76 J billion (seasonally adjusted annual 
rate), an increase of 2.7 percent or 4.6 billion, 
Expenditures for food at home increased S3.7 
billion, over a 2-1/2 percent increase, while 
restaurant meals and snacks Increased $1 bil- 
lion or 2.8 percent during the quarter. 

Much of the quarterly increase in food ex- 
penditures was due to increased prices. Total 
consumption expenditures for food measured 
in 1958 dollars increased 1 percent during the 
quarter, after declining during the previous 
quarter. Price -adjusted expenditures for food 
at home rose 1 ,5 percent* while expenditures 
for restaurant meals and snacks dropped frac- 
tionally. 

The rate of growth in food expenditures 
continues to decline as price increases be- 
come more moderate. Compared with a year 
earlier, total food expenditures in the first 
quarter of 1975 were up 12 percent. Expen- 
ditures for food eaten away from home rose 
at a record rate during the past year with the 
first quarter value 14 percent above the same 
quarter last year. However, the 11-1/2 per- 
cent increase in expenditures for food at 
home was significantly less than the nearly 
19-percent annual Increase measured a year 
ago. 

With food expenditures rising at a faster 
pace than disposable personal income, the 
share of disposable income allocated to con 
sumption expenditures for food rose to 17.4 
percent, its highest level since 1967. 

Per capita food consumption indexes, seasonally 
adjusted 



Period 



1974 1 
II 

III 
IV 



Total 




livestock 


Meat 


1967= 


UOO 


100.8 


101.4 


102.4 


106.7 


100.9 


104.2 


100.9 


105.5 



1975 \ 



100.6 



104.4 



AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 




GENERAL 
ECONOMY 



A gradual upturn in economic activity is 
likely in the second half of 1 975 t despite the 
possibility of additional energy difficulties 
and the lack of consensus on a national ener- 
gy policy. Inventory liquidation, which has 
already exerted considerable downward pres- 
sure on the economy, will continue over the 
next few months. But significant upturns in 
production and real GNP are likely this fall. 

Although consumer spending probably 
will be limited by a relatively high saving rate, 
consumer expenditures should provide the 
major strength in demand in the coming 
months. Should consumers decide to spend 
a larger share of their incomes, the recovery 
could be considerably more robust than now 
seems likely. 

Businessmen have adopted a cautious atti- 
tude concerning future demand growth and 
output is well below the limit imposed by 
productive capacity. Thus, despite the 
strengthening effect of the 10 percent invesf- 
ment tax credit, real business fixed invest- 
ment probably will show some further decline 
before turning upward in the early months of 
1976. 

A new round of inflation or a sharp rise 
In interest rates would severely curtail the 
prospects for the continuation of a strong 
recovery in 1976. The combination of under- 
utilization of productive capacity, continued 
weak private demand for credit to finance 
new investments, and an accommodating 
monetary policy would normally prevent a 
resurgence of inflation or ajump in interest 
rates as demand Increases in the second half: 
Although these factors are expected to be 
present over the next several months, the out- 
look for prices and interest rates is compli 
cited by a probable increase in crude oil 



prices sometime during the fall. 

The Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries is virtually certain to increase crude 
oil prices when the current freeze expires on 
October 1, 1975, While the exact amount 
cannot be predicted at this time, an increase 
of at least 54 per barrel (roughly 25 percent) 
is not unlikely. An increase of this magni- 
tude doubtless would have an adverse affect 
on both the extent and duration of the re- 
covery. In addition to the obvious cost-push 
pressures on domestic prices which would 
result from such an increase, interest rates 
probably would adjust upward in response to 
a highet anticipated inflation rate. 

The likelihood of several more months of 
high unemployment continues to be a major 
negative feature of the economic outlook. 
Even in the absence of any new energy prob- 
lems, the unemployment rate probably wit! 
be near 9 percent at yearend. While total em- 
ployment will be increasing in the months 
ahead, hiring of new workers will be insuffi- 
cient to cause a substantial drop in the unem- 
ployment rate. Producers likely will delay 
the hiring of large numbers of new workers 
untiJ they are satisfied that a recovery is in 
progress. In the meantime, they will tend to 
restore productivity by using currently em- 
ployed workers more efficiently as produc- 
tion expands. 

Leading Indicators Rising 

Following a 1 -percent rise in March, the 
Commerce Department's newly revised com- 
posite index of leading indicators increased 
42 percent if* April. The index is a compos- 
ite of twelve individual economic series and 
serves as a leading indicator, in that during 
recessions it generally turns upward before an 



upturn in general economic activity. Thus, 
while the index fs not an infallible predictor 
of future economic developments, the March 
and April increases support the optimism for 
a recovery later in the year. 

The breadth of the upturn in leading indi- 
cators Is also encouraging, Ten of the I J April 
indicators which were available as of May 29 
showed an increase from March, 



industrial Prices Rising Slowly 

Following a rapid I -percent rise in April, 
wholesale prices advanced 0,6 percent in May. 
Adjusted for normal seasonal variation, the 
May increase in wholesale prices was 0,4 per- 
cent, compared to 1 *5 percent in April, 
Prices of farm products and processed foods 
and feeds, which tend to fluctuate erratical- 
ly and are, therefore, an unreliable indicator 
of general price trends, led the advance in 
wholesale prices in both months. Seasonally 
adjusted wholesale prices of industrial com- 
modities increased only 0,1 percent in April 
and 0.2 percent in May. 

Prices of nonfood crude materials, which 
declined substantially as economic activity 
stumped from November to March, in- 
creased LI percent in April and L9 percent 
in May. Since cruder materials prices are 
sensitive to cyclical changes and typically 
increase prior to an upturn tn general eco- 
nomic activity, the behavior of these 
prices in April and May is further evidence 
pointing to a possible turnaround in the 
economy. 

Housing-Related Activity Up 

Several recent developments support 
anticipations of an upturn in the housing 
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industry. The number of new permits Issued 
for building private housing increased 24 per- 
cent in April and 9 percent in May (on a sea* 
sonally adjusted basis), and new private hous- 
ing starts increased 14 percent tn May (sea* 
sonally adjusted), Net flows of savings into 
savings and loan associations, a major deter- 
minant of the availability of home mortgages, 
continued to reflect low short-term money 
market interest rates and totaled S2.7 billion 
in April. This was t record for the month of 
April and followed a record $3.7 billion net 
inflow in March. Reflecting the increased 
availability of funds and stronger demand, 
the amount of mortgage loans closed by 
savings and loan associations was one-third 
higher in April and outstanding commit- 
ments for future mortgage tending increased 
51,6 billion. 



Signs of Labor Market Improvement 

Despite an increase in total employment, 
the unemployment rate continued to climb 
and readied 9.2 percent In May. While a de- 
cline in the unemployment rate may be a few 
months away, there have been some recent 
indications of an improvement in labor mar* 
ket conditions. May was the second consecu- 
tive month in which the number of persons 
holding jobs advanced, The average work* 
week of production workers in manufactur- 
ing increased from 38.8 hours in March to 39 
hours in April. At the same time, average 
weekly initial claims for unemployment In- 
surance declined from 545J0OO to 517,000 
and the Layoff rate per 100 employees in 
manufacturing fell from 2.8 to 2,5, 

Production Stabilizing 

Industrial production fell another 03 per- 
cent in May, following an Identical April de- 
cline. This was the eighth consecutive month- 
ly decrease in industrial production, which 
has now fallen 13 percent from its previous 
peak in September 1974, The May decrease 
resulted from declines in production of busi- 
ness equipment, construction products, and 
materials. 

Although the decline in production con* 
tinued in May, overall output appears to be 
stabilizing and some sectors are showing con* 
siderable strength. The April and May pro 
duel Ion declines were the smallest since the 
beginning of the output slump in October 
1974, If the business continues to unload 
Inventories, whichdropped a record $1.9 
billion in April, industrial production may 
show good gains In coming months. The in- 
ventory readjustment has been Hie big factor 
in the recent declines In output. Anticipation 
that the consumer goods sector would lead 
the economic recovery were realized, as the 
output of consumer goods Increased 1 percent 
ui April and 1.7 percent In May. Production 
of consumer durables, which was only 3 per- 
cent above the 1967 level In March, Increased 
2.5 percent in April and roue a further 36 
percent during the month of May, 




WORLD 
AGRICULTURE 
AND TRADE 

World crop prospects currently appear 
favorable— and as of early June it seemed 
likely 1975 world food production would 
return to the more normal upward trend 
level from reduced 1974 output. 

Weather around the globe this spring gen- 
erally assisted Tanners in carrying out their 
plans to expand the area sown to major 
crops. In North America, crops were gen- 
erally in good shape and plantings, although 
delayed in spots, appeared to be advancing 
well. The same was true in most of Europe. 
In the USSR, however, the weather has been 
mostly warm and dry In many important ag- 
ricultural areas, Timely precipitation during 
the growing season will be especially needed 
this year. Spring rains have improved condi- 
tions considerably In China, where Manchuria 
remains the only large dry area. However, 
there are signs that the r;ilny season is begin- 
ning in that area. 

The input situation has also improved 
markedly over a year ago. An easing of the 
tight world fertilizer situation of the past 
couple years Is evidenced by recent spot mar- 
ket prlccs-which are down to perhaps half 
last year's levels for a number of products. 

Fertiliser Inventories arc relatively large 
in India, Pakistan, and Turkey and stocks 
are more ilian ample in the Philippines where 
the government lias banned further Imports. 
In North America, fertilizer supplies and 
prices arc si 11 1 constricting use ind consump- 
tion increases this year will fall short of the 
previous 2 crop years. Nevertheless* U.S. 
manufacturers 1 inventories arc increasing 
fn>jn the year before, although inventories 
arc still less than normal. 



For the 1975/76 crop year, ERS econo- 
mists currently expect nearly an 8 percent 
increase in nitrogen capacity worldwide and 
a 6 percent increase in consumption; for 
phosphate a 1 2 percent increase In capacity 
and a 5 percent Increase in consumption; ind 
for potash a 3 percent Increase in capacity 
and a 5 percent increase in consumption. 
While estimating production from capacity is 
uncertain, it appears fertilizer supplies will be 
sufficient to meet expected consumption 
levels, and prices may soften. 

In light of the improved input situation 
and assuming normal weather, world wheat 
production is currently forecast to reach a 
record 372 million metric tons, up 7 percent 
over the 1974 total of 347 million with most 
of the increase occurring in the United States, 
Canada, and the USSR. Drought cut produc- 
tion of wheat in Argentina to 5.6 million tons, 
down from 6.7 million In 1973/74. Western 
Europe's 1975 wheat crop likely will be 
smaller than last year's record 56 million 
metric tons. Coarse grain production there 
will also fall below last year's record 87.7 
million metric tons, although feed grain pro- 
duction in the European Community is ex- 
pected to exceed 1974's production. 

On June 9, the Soviet grain crop prospects 
for the l975/76scason were forecast by USDA 
at 200 million tons, Uown from the earlier pro- 
jection of 2 10 million tons, and below the 
grain production plans of 215.7 million tons. 
Soviet wheat production, included In the fore- 
cast , is still expected to total 95 million tons. 
Drought in some areas such as the Volga Re- 
gion, the Southern Urals, and the western 
part of Northern Kazakhstan is the principal 
cause for the drop in production. In the 
event of a 200 million ton harvest, Soviet 
grain imports could likely increase in 1975/76 
from a currently projected level of 7 million 
tons (2 million net) to around 10 million 
tons. Cotton is expected to equal or exceed 
last year's 8,4 million tons. 

World concern in 1974 was focused on 
three areas suffering from food shortages- 
Bangladesh* India, and the SahcL Through 
improved domestic production oi imports* 
food supplies arc likely to be more adequate 
this year In all three areas. 

Despite widespread flooding in Bangladesh 
last August, the total rice harvest probably 
was near the previous level of 12 million 
metric tons. The U.S. PL 480 agreement for 
fiscal year 1975 with Bangladesh includes 
550*000 metric tonsof wheat and 300,000 
metric tons of rice. This total amount will 
arrive there by mid-August 1975. The sit u- 
ation there appears greatly improved. 

Total 1974/75 production of cereals and 
pulses in India Uexpccted to exceed 100 
million tons, down somewhat from last year 
but higher than estimates a few months ago. 
Weather during March was mild and followed 
timely rains which helped supplement irriga- 
tion water projects, India's grain imports are 
expected to match the unloading capacity in 
that country's ports, 
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In the Sahcl, late 1974 crops were general- 
ly good, as the drought was relieved by more 
normal rainfall. Food supplies there are now 
adequate and the extreme need for foreign 
supplies is diminished. However, drought 
persists in Africa. A prolonged dry spell in 
the Somali Republic has caused widespread 
hardship and food production is expected to 
be low. Relief camps are crowded but inter- 
national aid is now deemed adequate to re- 
lieve hunger. 

An Imparl ant part of (lie current outlook 
for total food supplies in 1975/76 is the low 
level of grain stocks in most countries, Tlie 
situation has reduced the amount of food 
available for international assistance, con- 
tributed to higher grain prices, and increased 
the likelihood of price instability, especially 
if unfavorable weather patterns develop. 
International agricultural prices, which 
have dropped precipitously since November 
1974, arc reacting to the prospects of record 
crops during 1975/76, reduced purchases by 
centrally planned countries, and continued 
economic stagnation in major developed 
markets. 

Outlook for US. Agricultural Exports 

Jn spite of the global recession, U.S. agri- 
cultural exports wiJl lotal about S22 biJJion 
in fiscal 1975, with grains leading in sales 
value. Oilseeds and products arc down some- 
what from fiscal J974 as our trade continues 
to feci the effect of declining world prices, 
decreased demand in Japan, and increasing 
competition from Brazilian beans. Brazilian 
soybean exports have grown from the equiv- 
alent of 2 percent of our Own export value 
in 1971 to about 24 percent this fiscal year. 
And they may total 30 percent of our pro- 
jected fiscal 1976 soybean export value. 

Lower prices probably w [|| hold the value 
of U.S. agricultural exports under $20 billion 
-possibly to $18 billion- in the upcoming 
fiscal year. Although the quantity of ex- 
ports may be up 10 percent, the export 
values of these major commodities are down 
substantially over the last fiscal year. 

Commodity Outlook 

Food and feed grains; Thcfiscall976 
outlook points to a rise in volume, but a drop 
m value (from $1 2 to $9^ billion), because of 
substantially lower prices. 

Oilseeds and products: Exports arc fore- 
cast at slightly over $3 billion for fiscal 1976 
down from an expected $5 billion this fiscal 
year, 

Cotton; The outlook for fiscal 1976 is 
lightly better ($ I billion) than expectations 
for fiscal 1975 (just under $1 billion). 

Livestock and products; Not much Im- 
provement is anticipated for fiscal 1976, with 
Exports forecast to remain near the SI 14 bil- 
lion level expected for this year, 

Dairy and poultry products; Tlie forecast 
is for exports sharply below the fiscal 1975 
value of $230 million. 

The value of our agricultural exports to 



Canada in fiscal 1976 may level off or decline 
slightly from the SIM billion expected ihii 
year. Com sales to Cinada are likely to be up 
in fiscal 1976, but soybean export volume will 
he down. Canada is considering an Increase in 
import duties for many fruits and vegetables, 
and if implemented, the Increase would dim 
the otherwise good prospects for US. sales of 
these Items. On the other hand, liberalization 
of quotas on slaughter cattle, beef, and turkey 
meat would enhance sales of animals and ani- 
mal products. 

Western Europe's demand Tor feed grains 
should continue strong Into fiscal 1976 and 
our soybean export! should Increase over 
this year's reduced level. The volume of our 
farm exports to Western Europe is expected 
to rise in fiscal 1976 but because of the antic- 
ipated decline in prices, value could drop 
from the nearly $7)4 billion expected for 
fiscal 1975 to $6W billion, 

Japan is expected to remain the largest 
national market for U-S. agricultural exports 
u\ fiscal 1976, although lower prices in gen- 
eral may reduce the total value of our sales 
to $2.8 bilJion.down from an estimated $34 
billion In fiscal 1975. While the demand for 
animal feeds is expected to recover some- 
what in fiscal 1976, Japan continues to re- 
strict imports of several agricultural commod- 
ities, including beef, orange s* fruit juices, and 
cheese. Liberalization of these quota restric- 
tions although presently unlikely, could lead 
to increased U.S. sales to Japan. 

After declining this fiscal year, Soviet im- 
ports of US. farm products were forecast in 
May to rise to around $500 million In fiscal 
1976. Grain exports were projected to in- 
crease substantially in volume, <uA may be 
boosted further if tlie current reduction fore- 



cast holds through the crop season. 

Fiscal 1976 prospects for exports to the 
People's Republic of Clima are not optimistic. 
No outstanding contracts remain for corn, 
wheat, and soybeans. Fiscal 1975 exports to 
China are now expected to total a little over 
$300 million, a sharp drop from last year's 
5851 million. 

OPEC nations are expected to continue to 
be strong markets in fiscal 1976. Wiih in- 
creased wealth from petroleum revenues, 
these countries have become fantastic growth 
markets for US. agricultural exports. This 
year's value total is expected to be about SI -8 
billion, up about 70 percent over the fiscal 
1974 total. 

Of significance for agricultural trade for 
West Asia is the reopening of the Suez Canal. 
Lower costs may make U.S. goods more 
attractive to buyers in that area. South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia, countries which imported 
S355 million worth of goods from the United" 
States In fiscal 1974, arc not expected to con- 
tinue importing from us in fiscal 1976. 

Latin America is expected to take about 
SI. 8 million US. agricultural exports in fiscal 
1976. considerably less than in fiscal J97S. 
Quantities of feed grains and rice are expected 
to be down sharply, whdc soybean and soy- 
bean products may go up in quantity and down 
in overall value. Mexico, a large Latin Ameri- 
can market , took over $800 million t his fiscal 
year, primarily in feed grams. However, ex- 
ports to Mexico arc expected to drop off con- 
siderably next year. 

The outlook for fiscal 1976 exports to 
Africa indicates exports of about the fiscal 
1975 volume, but a decline in value to below 
the $1 million mark, due to the downward 
trend In farm prices. 



PRICES OF U.S. FARM EXPORTS CONTINUE STEEP DECLINES 
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STATISTICAL INDICATORS 



Cash receipts 1 from farm marketings* 
by States, January-April 



Livestock and products 



Crops 1 



Total* 



NORTH ATLANTIC 

Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
SOUTHERN 
DcUware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Guolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Ten nc nee 
ALibdma 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
WESTERN 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
Alaska 
Hawaii 

UNITED STATES 
Grand total 



1974 



15.425,5 



1975 



1 2,843.9 



1974 



1975 



1974 



$mil s 



I 3,626.0 



Il t l87.1 



29.051,5 



1975 



77.7 


74.6 


148.0 


53.6 


225.7 


128.2 


197 


18,9 


6.0 


6.0 


25,8 


25.0 


68,1 


6J.5 


6.2 


6.2 


74.3 


67,6 


38-7 


35.4 


22.4 


27,7 


61.1 


63.2 


4.0 


4.0 


3,1 


2.6 


7.1 


6.6 


48.1 


41.7 


28.3 


47.0 


76.4 


88,7 


366, 1 


326,3 


122.5 


123.3 


488.6 


449.7 


4K9 


37.1 


30.3 


32.1 


72,2 


69.2 


382.4 


344.1 


152.1 


144.7 


534.5 


488.8 


377.9 


336.4 


347.0 


555.7 


724.9 


892.1 


438.5 


383,7 


482.9 


399-7 


921.5 


783,4 


721.0 


616.6 


1,552.5 


1.257.7 


2.273,5 


1 .874,3 


2562 


220.1 


220,1 


207.9 


476.3 


427.9 


736.6 


640.0 


138 6 


II 6.2 


875.2 


756.2 


756.6 


653.1 


736.2 


462.1 


1.492,8 


1. 115.2 


1,331.2 


1',I40.7 


1,123.1 


937.8 


2,454.3 


2,078.4 


584.0 


484.2 


301.6 


225.0 


885.6 


709.2 


155.8 


108.4 


719,7 


311.8 


875.5 


420.2 


455.7 


351.9 


293.5 


137.5 


749.2 


489.4 


851,5 


667.4 


638.6 


460.3 


1,490.1 


1.1*7.7 
972.7 


847.9 


592.0 


673.9 


380.6 


1.519,8 


5K7 


51.2 


13.3 


13.2 


d65.1 


64.4 


128,5 


121.0 


39.4 


46.1 


167.9 


167.2 


154.5 


141.9 


70.2 


61.0 


224,7 


202.8 


34.7 


30.2 


10.8 


14,1 


45.5 


44 J 


322.5 


292.7 


145.7 


125 6 


468.2 


418.3 


96.8 


81.0 


96.4 


69.3 


193.2 


150.3 


415.3 


367.3 


106.3 


121.7 


521,6 


489.0 


208.2 


183,2 


765.5 


1 .033.0 


973.7 


1.216.2 


243.4 


199.4 


194.5 


215.6 


437,9 


414.9 


223.6 


177.2 


85.4 


95.3 


309.0 


272,5 


270.8 


249.0 


95.5 


70,5 


366.3 


319,6 


222.9 


I8&5 


226 3 


196,4 


449.2 


384.9 


304,0 


270.4 


259.9 


124,1 


563,9 


394.4 


137,9 


115.2 


115.3 


194.0 


253.2 


309.2 


420,4 


283,1 


187,2 


133.5 


607.7 


416.6 


1,131.6 


833.4 


11032,2 


582,7 


2.163.9 


L416.I 


iOi.l 


76,6 


236.4 


173.0 


337.5 


249,6 


151.7 


119.1 


338.2 


191.6 


489.9 


310.8 


67.4 


48 3 


25.8 


13.5 


93.2 


61.7 


554.1 


438 5 


153.4 


144.6 


707.5 


583.1 


127.8 


96.0 


36.4 


28.3 


164,1 


124.4 


202.5 


168.8 


139.4 


157.9 


341.9 


326.8 


792 


65.3 


21.6 


2G\5 


100.8 


85.7 


35.0 


27.8 


9S 


7,4 


44.4 


35.2 


158.2 


135,7 


289.7 


253 8 


447.9 


389.5 


139.8 


118.4 


137.4 


92.5 


277,2 


210.9 


861 £ 


806.4 


982.2 


937.9 


1,844.1 


K744.3 


.8 


.8 


.2 


,2 


1.0 


1.0 


19.7 


19.4 


67.2 


174.1 


86.9 


193,4 



24,031.0 



'Est.mates a* of the first f current month, ^atesof farm products include receipts from loans reported minus value of redemptions during the period. 
'Rounded data may not add. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



Cash receipts from farming 



1974 



Annual 



Apr. 



May 



June 



July 



Aug. 



Sept. 



Oct. 



Nov. 



Dec. 



1975 



Jan. 



Feb. 



Mar. 



Apr. 



Faim marketings and CCC loans: 1 

Livestock and products 

Meal animals 

Dairy products 

Poultry and eggs 

Other 
Oops 

Food grain* 

Feed crop! 

Con on flint and seed) 

Tobacco 

Oil- bearing crops 

Vegetables and melons 

Fruits and tree nuts 

Othci 
Government payments 
Total cadi receipts 1 



1 Receipts from loam represent value of loans minus value 
of redemptions during the month, 2 Details may not add to 
total* because of rounding. 



5m iL 
95,004 5,949 5,882 6,081 7,606 7,707 7,920 11,542 .10,661 8,554 8,293 5 t 484 5,464 



42.327 


3,687 


3,588 


2,907 


3,194 


3 t 427 


3,309 


3388 


3.400 


3,189 


3,470 


3,089 


3,226 


3,060 


26,458 


2,320 


2,207 


1,650 


1,933 


2,146 


2,049 


2,535 


2 J 08 


1,906 


2,147 


1,875 


1,906 


1,802 


9.263 


850 


866 


785 


743 


727 


701 


744 


711 


746 


760 


722 


798 


763 


6 J 60 


478 


475 


429 


476 


517 


525 


576 


551 


493 


527 


457 


491 


460 


446 


39 


40 


43 


42 


37 


34 


33 


30 


44 


36 


35 


31 


38 


52,677 


2,262 


2,294 


3,174 


4.412 


4,280 


4,611 


7,654 


7,261 


5,365 


4,823 


2,395 


2,238 


1,731 


9,091 


294 


315 


831 


1,513 


1,173 


1,087 


945 


607 


555 


601 


291 


221 


203 


14.700 


623 


678 


1,013 


1,183- 


1,220 


1,101 


1,602 


2,096 


1,694 


1,625 


775 


587 


466 


3,520 


83 


54 


21 


21 


56 


117 


610 


903 


653 


443 


85 


54 


16 


2,077 


16 


21 


8 


172 


373 


376 


354 


183 


415 


212 


17 


1 


11 


1 1 ,098 


338 


392 


395 


539 


422 


565 


2,702 


2,161 


1,023 


1,061 


483 


522 


188 


5,456 


418 


395 


445 


454 


55J 


723 


714 


395 


316 


294 


249 


296 


293 


3,553 


209 


214 


305 


330 


294 


378 


426 


401 


317 


199 


187 


219 


202 


3,182 


281 


225 


156 


200 


191 


264 


301 


515 


392 


388 


308 


338 


350 


534 


5 


8 


16 


24 


35 


60 


110 


85 


126 


140 


150 


96 


57 


95,538 


5*954 


5,890 


6,097 


7,630 


7,74'2 


7,980 


1 1 ,652 


10,746 


8,680 


8,433 


5,634 


5,560 


4,847 



™-^^^^ 



Prices received and paid by 
farmers, u,S, average 



Prices received 

All farm products 
All crops 
Food grains 
Feed grains jnd hay 

Feed grains 
COtton 
Tobacco 

Oil-bearing aJps 
Fruit 

Fresh market 
Commercial vegetables 

Ficsh market 
Potatoes, sweet potatoes, and 
dry edible beans 
Livestock ^d products 
Meat animal* 
Dairy pro duel i 
Poultry and eggs 
Wool 
Prices paid for commodities and services, 
interest, ukc*, and wage rjtes 
Pricci paid 
Family riving iiems 
Production Items 
Feed 

[ cedcr livestock 
Interest per acre on farm real 

estate debt 
Taxes per acre on farm real estate 
Wage rates 

Production item*, interest taxes 
jnd wage Mies 
Prices received (1910-14=100) 
Wcei paid, etc <19l<M4=tO0) 

(Parity index) 
Pirity ratio 



1974 



Annual 



May 



June 



July 



Aug. 



Sept. 



Oct. Nov. 



Dec. 



1975 



Jan. 



Feb. 



Mar. 



1967=100 



Apr. 



May 



184 


174 


165 


176 


185 


181 


186 


182 


178 


172 


168 


165 


170 


178 


213 


200 


200 


207 


220 


219 


230 


225 


214 


201 


192 


185 


188 


189 


299 


254 


259 


285 


272 


277 


308 


312 


297 


266 


259 


241 


243 


230 


242 


210 


213 


233 


269 


268 


282 


279 


273 


259 


241 


226 


231 


234 


246 


205 


213 


237 


277 


* 275 


291 


289 


282 


266 


245 


228 


232 


232 


226 


218 


212 


224 


237 


243 


228 


223 


194 


163 


144 


150 


142 


161 


148 


141 


138 


137 


154 


161 


166 


164 


167 


163 


166 


166 


166 


166 


230 


195 


19J 


216 


259 


254 


284 


267 


254 


231 


214 


195 


203 


190 


143 


141 


155 


142 


156 


153 


160 


138 


127 


135 


132 


140 


141 


154 


141 


140 


162 


140 


155 


151 


160 


133 


119 


126 


124 


134 


135 


155 


144 


148 


152 


143 


145 


147 


138 


158 


154 


163 


171 


162 


169 


163 


156 


169 


169 


154 


145 


145 


164 


168 


159 


170 


188 


172 


179 


174 


293 


407 


349 


297 


255 


210 


207 


204 


187 


183 


174 


168 


177 


191 


163 


156 


142 


155 


161 


155 


156 


153 


153 


153 


151 


152 


157 


171 


165 


159 


142 


163 


170 


152 


151 


145 


146 


145, 


144 


146 


159 


18? 


160 


159 


148 


146 


148 


155 


159 


162 


158 


159 


159 


157 


155 


154 


162 


136 


127 


137 


148 


167 


167 


173 


177 


176 


170 


168 


153 


158 


146 


152 


150 


154 


132 


123 


125 


115 


109 


102 


89 


83 


99 


120 


169 


165 


166 


168 


1-73 


175 


177 


179 


180 


180 


180 


179 


182 


183 


167 


163 


164 


166 


172 


175 


175 


178 


179 


178 


177 


176 


179 


181 


161 


160 


160 


161 


164 


166 


167 


171 


173 


173 


175 


173 


173 


175 


172 


166 


168 


170 


178 


182 


183 


183 


184 


182 


180 


179 


185 


187 


192 


173 


172 


178 


208 


204 


211 


210 


207 


202 


192 


182 


185 


185 


144 


152 


129 


134 


138 


122 


119 


112 


113 


105 


103 


109 


123 


133 


222 


222 


222 


222 


222 


222 


222 


222 


222 


26? 


263 


263 


263 


263 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


150 


156 


156 


156 


156 


156 


176 


171 


171 


176 


176 


176 


185 


185 


185 


187 


189 


187 


189 


189 


174 


169 


170 


172 


179 


181 


184 


185 


185 


185 


183 


183 


187 


189 


466 


442 


420 


447 


470 


460 


.473 


463 


451 


438 


427 


420 


431 


452 


578 


564 


567 


574 


591 


599 


606 


613 


*y 


617 


615 


612 


621 


627 


81 


78 


74 


78 


80 


77 


78 


76 


73 


7t 


70 


6<f 


69 


72 



^UiMt T9/b 



Prices received by farmers 



1974 



Annual 



May 



June 



July 



Aug. 



Scpl. 



Oct. 



Nov. 



Dec. 



Jan. 



Feb. 



1975 



Mar. 



Api. 



48.10 50,80 53.60 54.90 51.40 50.40 43.80 37.00 3160 33.90 



38.20 29.90 27.20 21.40 23,10 20.90 20,20 20,20 18.40 18.80 



J. 37 11.40 13.90 12.80 11.20 12.30 11.40 10.70 10.20 



Crop* 

All wheat. (S/buO 4.48 3.52 3.57 4.04 4.24 4.32 4,85 4.87 4.65 

Rice,<TOueh),(Vbu.) 3 13.81 17.20 17.50 ■-- 9.69 9.85 10.25 Ik. 10 10.50 

Corn.(S/bu.) 2.92 2.45 2.57 2.91 3.37 3.30 3.45 3.32 3.27 

Sorghum (S/cwt.) 4.59 3,59 3.59 4.15 5.07 5.30 5.78 5.S5 5.33 

AUHiy, baled, (S/ton) 49.10 54.00 47.70 48.20 51.10 51.90 51.50 50.30 50.70 

Soybeans, <S/bu.) 6.42 5.2J 5.1 3 6.11 7.55 7.32 8.17 7.44 7.03 

Cotton, Upland, (!/lb.) 51.10 49.30 

Potatoes, (S/cwt.) 5.58 8,11 6,52 5.87 4.96 4.12 3.89 3.92 3.45 

Drycdible beaj»,<S/cwt.) 32.28 42.30 
Apples for fresh 

tise,(cls./1b.) 
Pcaiifar fresh 

use, <S/lon> 208,55 269.00 - -- 235.00 21 2,00 21 3.00 192.00 196.00 1 83.00 

Oranges. <S/box) 1 .86 1 .72 1 .83 1.67 2.1 6 225 2.86 1 .92 1 .43 

Grapefruit. <S/box) 1.72 1.86 1.90 1.20 2.29 . 1.47 2,40 1,87 1.77 
Livestock 

Bccrc*iMe,<S/cwt.) 35.60 37.30 32.60 35,30 37,00 32.60 30.60 28.20 27.70 

Calves. <S/cwt.> 35.20 42.70 37.40 36.00 34.30 30.10 27.70 25,70 25.00 

Hogs,<S/cwu> 34.20 26.30 24.20 34.20 36.00 33,70 37.10 36.80 38.30 

Lambs. (S/cvi.) 3700 4L20 42.70 37.90 37.50 33.20 33.20 35.20 36.10 
All mnk.sold to 

planu(S/cwt.) 8.31 8.27 7.67 7,60 7.76 8,03 8.28 8.44 8.22 
Milk, manuf. grade 

<S/cwt.) 7J7 6.93 6,43 6.33 6.47 6.80 7.04 7.01 6.73 

Broilen, <els./lb.) 21.8 20.5 19.0 20.5 20.9 22.8 218 24.2 21.9 

EBgs,<ctJ./doz,)' 52.9 42.2 39,8 43.8 47.8 54 8 54.9 55.4 59.0 

Turkey j.<cti*/lb.) 28.8 24,6 23.6 23.0 27.1 273 28.0 30.8 33.4 

Wool, <cts./lb.) J 59,1 60.6 59.7 61.1 52.5 48,7 49.6 45.8 43.5 



4,11 
10.30 

3.07 

4.96 
50.10 

6.30 



3.95 

10.80 

2.86 

4 21 

49.30 
5.72 



3.32 



3.17 



9.80 

154.00 

1.29 
1,69 

27,60 
23.90 
38.20 
36.90 

8.33 

7.00 
24,2 
57.1 
31,8 
40,5 



9.90 

146.00 

1.34 
1.70 

26.90 
24.30 
38.40 

38.10 

8.28 

7.04 
24.6 
54.3 
30.8 
35.3 



3.65 
10.60 

2.67 
- 4.03 
49.70 

5.31 



194 



27.80 
24.70 
38.30 
33.90 

8.13 

7,01 
23,7 
54.1 
30.3 
33.1 



3,69 

10.50 
2.68 
4.15 

52.40 

5.61' 

IS 

17.70 



1 35.00 1 66.00 
L49 1.61 

1.72 1.77 



31.80 
26.80 
39,30 
42.70 

8.09 

7.04 
23.4 
47.4 
28.7 
39 J 



May 



3.47 
10.40 

166 

4.21 
56,30 

5.0D 
36.30 

3.69 
16.90 



11.30 11.00 14.50 



1 Average of all eggs sold by farmers, mclud 
■vciajic. Preliminary. 



ing hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. J Average local maxke-1 price, excludes, Incentive payments. 1 1 



158.00 

1.80 
2.39 

36.50 

29.50 
45.10 
45.40 

4 7.99 

<7j03 

24,6 
47.6 

30. S 

47.6 

month 



Wholesale Price Index U.S. average 
(not seasonally ■Ujusted) 



Annual 



May 



June 



July 



Aug. 



1974 



Sept. 



Oct. 



Nov. 



Dec. 



1975 



Jan. 



Feb. 



Mar. 



Apr. 



May 



1967=100 



All commodities 


160.1 


Industrie commodities 


153.8 


AH foods 


174.4 


Farm products 


187.7 


Eggs 


1606 


Fresh and dried fruits and vegetables 


192.3 


Processed foods and feeds 


170.9 


Meats 


1596 


Beef and veal 


158,6 


Pork 


162.3 


Pouhry 


157.3 


Fish 


204,6 


Dairy 


146,4 


Processed fruits and vegetables 


154.6 


Cereal and bakery products 


171.2 


Sugar ind confectionary 


258.9 


Beverages 


140.7 



Retail Prices Index VS. average 
(not seasonally adjusted) 



Consumer price Index 
Consumer price index, less food 
All food 
F ; ood away from home 
Food at home 
Meal* 
Beef jnd veal 
Purk 
Poultry 
Fish 

Djfry products 

FtiU and Oils 

Truiti and vegetable* 

Picsh 

Processed 
Cereal and bakery product* 
Sii^ar and sweets 
Bevcugei 



20 



155.0 


155.7 


161.7 


167.4 


167.2 


170.2 


171.9 


171.5 


171.8 


■ HA 


170^4 


172.4 


171.S 


1*6.5 


153.6 


157.8 


161.6 


162.9 


164.8 


165.8 


166.1 


167.5 


lfffe.4 


168.9 


169.7 


I/IU 


167.7 


163.4 


172.6 


176.9 


178.2 


182.0 


192.3 


189.2 


188.4 


185.6 


180.4 


181.9 


182.4 


180.8 


168.6 


180.8 


189.2 


182.7 


187.5 


187.8 


183.7 


179.7 


174.6 


171.1 


177.7 


1B4.5 


1 26.0 


124.7 


132.0 


149.6 


169.8 


167.8 


164.9 


181.1 


168.7 


162.4 


166.3 


140.0 


U5J 


236.8 


204.4 


186.9 


162.6 


163.2 


166.2 


186.9 


163.7 


174.9 


169.0 


163.8 


J 83.4 


l«i.l 


158.9 


157.4 


167.6 


179.7 


176.8 


183.5 


189.7 


188.2 


186.4 


182.6 


177.3 


179.4 


179.0 


14 7.5 


135.7 


165.0 


169.1 


161.3 


160.2 


155.4 


156.0 


161.9 


159.0 


159.0 


171.6 


189.S 


155.8 


140.6 


166.1 


172,4 


159.3 


149*6 


140.6 


139.8 


148.2 


142.7 


143.7 


167.7 


1S9.4 


135.2 


125.2 


171.3 


173.9 


169.9 


178.2 


172.9 


176.6 


183.7 


181.8 


180.4 


181.9 


201.7 


150.8 


138.1 


150.6 


150.4 


170.3 


158.5 


172.1 


165.5 


169.7 


170.5 


164,6 


165.9 


175.1 


206.8 


198.3 


205.4 


197.9 


196.8 


192.1 


190.6 


194.7 


193.1 


206.5 


203.2 


208.3 


216.1 


146.9 


142.9 


141.7 


142.4 


144.8 


146.4 


146.8 


146.7 


148.3 


148.5 


148.6 


148.9 


149.6 


145.2 


148.3 


157.7 


162.7 


165.6 


170.0 


171.1 


170.1 


171.2 


170.9 


169.5 


170.8 


171.0 


167.1 


166.0 


168.9 


169.3 


169.7 


176.2 


179.7 


181.9 


182.3 


183.6 


181*9 


179.1 


176.1 


215.8 


240.7 


246.7 


270.4 


297,9 


315.3 


419.8 


401.4 


358.2 


347.3 


303.0 


280.1 


239,* 


134.5 


138.4 


143,6 


146.2 


147.8 


152.6 


154.2 


I58!2 


162.6 


162.2 


162.2 


161.7 


I6L0 



1974 



Annual 



May 



June My 



Auti 



Sept. 



Nov. 



Dec. 



1975 



Jim. 



Feb. 



Mai. 



Apr. 



1967*100 



May 



147.7 


145.5 


146.9 


148.0 


149.9 


15L7 


153.0 


154.3 


155.4 


156.1 


157.2 


157.8 


158.6 


159,3 


od 143.6 


141.3 


142.9 


144.4 


146.1 


1V-B 


149.1 


150.4 


151.3 


151.8 


153*0 


153.9 


154.9 


155.6 


161,7 


159.7 


160.3 


160.5 


162.8 


165.0 


166.1 


167.8 


169.7 


170L9 


171.6 


171.3 


171.2 


171.6 


159.4 


157.1 


158.6 


160.4 


161.9 


163.1 


164.7 


166.2 


167.6 


169.0 


170.5 


171.3 


172.2 


171B 


162.4 


160.4 


160.9 


160.6 


163.0 


165.5 


166.5 


168.3 


170.3 


171.4 


172.0 


17L4 


171.0 


171.6 


164.1 


158,7 


I54.S 


154.0 


162.8 


166.7 


163.5 


163.0 


161.7 


161.9 


160.9 


159.7 


160.2 


167.9 


168.5 


165.8 


163.9 
141.2 


161.0 


169.0 


172.9 


166.8 


163.7 


160.1 


158.5 


156.6 


153.3 


154.6 


166* 


161.0 


148.8 


145.9 


1588 


464.8 


164.0 


166.8 


167*1 


170.0 


169.6 


170.5 


170.0 


175.6 


146.9 


138.7 


135*8 


136.2 


140*8 


148.1 


147.0 


150.9 


154.9 


152.8 


152.0 


151.8 


148.9 


149.14 


187.7 


187.1 


187.1 


188.2 


187.4 


188.6 


190.4 


193.6 


194.8 


195.7 


197.2 


197.1 


197.3 


199.1 


160.8 


133.2 


128.4 


127.8 


146.0 


162.2 


172.2 


162.2 


172.6 


172.6 


172.1 


153.5 


158.2 


144.6 


151.9 


154*6 


I53*S 


151.6 


150.7 


151.1 


151.7 


152.7 


155.3 


155.2 


155,6 


155.4 


1J4.8 


153.6 


195.3 


186.5 


188.0 


186.8 


196*2 


217.3 


223.7 


230.7 


231.9 


214.7 


214.9 


213.1 


209.7 


2O3.0 


165.8 


177.7 


183.1 


178.7 


168.2 


162.9 


1624 


164.3 


161.3 


163,5 


166.7 


167.4 


167.8 


169.0 


162.6 


181.8 


190.3 


182.9 


162,9 


152.7 


151.6 


154.7 


149.6 


153.6 


159.2 


159.9 


160.9 


164.7 


170.6 


171*6 


172.3 


172.6 


176.0 


178.2 


178,4 


178.7 


178.7 


178.3 


177.9 


178.7 


178.2 


MSA 


166.1 


164.3 


165,3 


166.7 


168.2 


1704 


174.7 


177.6 


181.7 


185.3 


187.3 


189.1 


188.9 


187.0 
246.1 


195.2 


175.9 


184.1 


19SJ 


203.4 


212.1 


2265 


245.2 


279.0 


281.0 


273.9 


269.5 


2^.7 


155.6 


149.3 


153.8 


158.1 


163.8 


166.5 


169.2 


170.2 


172.7 


175.3 


177.0 


177.8 


178.0 


175.3 
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1974 




1975 




Farm-rciail price spreads 


Annual 


Apr- 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. , 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr, 



Market basket: 

Retail cost (196 7«100) 

Farm raluc(1967»IOO) 

Farm-retail spread ( I 967° 1 00) 

Farmers share (%) 
Ik cf, choice: 

Retail price 3 (cti./lb.^i 

Carcass value 1 (cts.) 

Nei farm value* (cti.) 

Farm-retail spread (ds.) 
Carcass -re tail spread 4 (ds.) 
Farm -car caw Iprcad * (cts.) 

Farmer's snare (9) 
Pbrlc: 

Retail price 1 (cts./lb.) 

Carcass value 1 (cts.) 

Net farm value 4 (cts.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Carcass-retail spread* (cts.) 
Farn^carcass spread 4 (cts.) 

Farmer's share (%) 
Milk, fresh: 

Retail price (Cts./'/igal.) 

Farm value (cts.) 

Farm-reiail ipread (cts.) 

Farmer's share (%) 
Chicken: 

Retail price (cts./lb.) 

Farm value (cts.) 

Farm-rctjii spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share {%} 
Eggs, large grade A 

Retail price (cts./lb.) 

Farm value (cti.) 

FiTm-rctail sprcadl(frs.) 

Farmer's share (%) 
Bread, white: 

Retail price (cts./lb,) 

Farm value, wheal (cts.) 

Farm value, all* (cts.) 

Farm-rciail spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share (%) 
Apples: 

Retail price (et s./lb.) 

Farm value (cti.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share (%) 
Oranges; 

Retail price (cls./doz.) 

Karm value (cts.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share {%) 
Lettuce: 

Retail price (eti./hcad) 

Farm value (els.) 

Faim-rcUil spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share {%) 
Onions; 

Retail price (cis./lb.) 

Farm value (el?.) 

Farm -re (ail spread (cts.) 

Farmer's share (ft) 
Potatoes: 

Reiail price (cis./IO-lbs.) 

Farm value (cts.) 

Farnwctall spread {cts.) 

Farmer's share (%) 



For a market basket of farm food and selected Items. The market basket 
represents the average quantities of U.S. farm nominated foods purchased annually 
per household in 1960*61. Retail price* arc from Bureau of Labor Statistics unless 
otherwise noted. The farm value is the payment to farmers for tin quantity of 
«jrm product equivalent to reiail unit, less allowance for byproduct. See table 13, 
"ay 1975 issue of the Marketing and Transponattotr Situation for farm product 
equivalents for individual items. Farm values arc bawd on prices at rust point of 
wc and may include marketing charges such as grading and packing for some 
commodities. The farm retail spread, ihc difference between the retail price and 
"ic farm value, represents charges for assembling, processing, transporting, and 



161.9 


159.9 


160.4 


160.2 


159.7 


162.0 


164.3 


164.6 


166.4 


167.8 


168.7 


169.3 


168.5 


16&.2 


177.6 


174.8 


166.6 


165.7 


172.7 


180.4 


178.5 


182.3 


182.2 


178.3 


173.5 


173.5 


171.4 


175.5 


152.0 


150,4 


156.3 


156.8 


151.4 


"50.4 


155.1 


153.4 


155.8 


161.2 


165.7 


166.6 


166.7 


163.6 


43 


42 


40 


40 


42 


43 


42 


43 


43 


41 


40 


40 


39 


40 


138.8 


136.4 


135.0 


132 2 


137.9 


143.4 


141.6 


136.8 


134.4 


132.2 


132.8 


129 


127.0 


133.9 


97.4 


95.0 


95.5 


90.2 


103.4 


106.6 


96.2 


93.4 


89.8 


87,5 


88.8 


84.7 


86.3 


101.2 


86.1 


84.2 


83.2 


77.7 


90.9 


97.7 


85.2 


82.0 


78.7 


77.1 


76.6 


73.2 


75.7 


89.9 


52.7 


512 


51.8 


54.5 


47.0 


45.7 


56.4 


54.8 


55.7 


55.1 


56.2 


55.8 


51.3 


44.0 


41.4 


41.4 


39,5 


42.0 


34.5 


36.8 


45.4 


43.4 


44.6 


44.7 


44.0 


44.3 


40.7 


32.7 


11.3 


10.8 


12.3 


12.5 


12.5 


8:9 


11,0 


11.4 


11.1 


10.4 


12.2 


11.5 


10.6 


11.3 


62 


62 


62 


59 


66. 


68 


60 


60 


59 


58 


58 


57 


60 


67 


108.2 


104.7 


99,4 


93.7 


103.7 


108.7 


109.9 


109-0 


111.4 


112.7 


114.9 


114.8 


113.6 


115.7 


77.4 


70.5 


64,5 


64.1 


77.0 


78.5 


77.2 


81,4 


83.6 


85.6 


84.2 


86.0 


86.$ 


88.3 


60.8 


52.1 


44.5 


47.0 


612 


64,7 


61,6 


66.1 


65,2 


68,5 


67.1 


68.9 


68.8 


71.0 


47.4 


52.6 


54.9 


46.7 


41.5 


44.0 


48.3 


429 


46.2 


44.2 


47.8 


45.9 


44.8 


44.7 


30.8 


34.2 


34.9 


29.6 


26.7 


30.2 


32.7 


27.6 


27.8 


27.1 


30.7 


28.8 


26.8 


27.4 


16,6 


18.4 


20,0 


17.1 


14.8 


13.8 


15.6 


15.3 


18.4 


17.2 


17.1 


17.1 


18.0 


17.3 


56 


50 


45 


50 


60 


60 


56 


61 


59 


61 


58 


60 


61 


61 


78.4 


80.0 


80.4 


79.9 


78.4 


77.5 


77.3 


77.5 


77.6 


79.2 


79.4 


79.2 


78.9 


78.5 


40.9 


43.7 


43.6 


42.7 


40.4 


36.9 


38.9 


39.0 


40,1 


40.7 


40.0 


40.2 


39.8 


39.6 


37.5 


36.3 


36.7 


37.2 


38.0 


37.9 


38.4 


38.5 


37,5 


38.5 


39,4 


39.0 


39.1 


38.9 


52 


55 


54 


53 


52 


51 


50 


50 


52 


51 


50 


51 


50 


50 


56.0 


55.6 


52.2 


51.2 


51,8 


53.5 


57.0 


56.2 


58.2 


60.4 


59.3 


58.6 


58.8 


57.6 


31.5 


30,6 


27.8 


27.9 


29.9 


30.6 


33.7 


34.1 


34.1 


33.3 


32,3 


33.6 


33.4 


33.7 


24.5 


25.0 


24,4 


23.3 


21.9 


22.9 


23.3 


22.1 


24.1 


27.1 


27.0 


25.0 


25.4 


23.9 


56 


55 


53 


54 


58 


57 


59 


61 


59 


55 


54 


57 


57 


59 


78.3 


78.1 


64.9 


62.5 


62.3 


71.1 


79.0 


83.9 


81.0 


84.1 


84.2 


83.9 


74,9 


77.2 


53.2 


526 


40.2 


38.8 


40,5 


47.6 


55.6 


58.1 


54.1 


58.4 


56.9 


56.9 


47.9 


47.7 


25.1 


25.5 


24,7 


23.7 


21.8 


23.5 


23.4 


25.8 


26,9 


25.7 


27.3 


27.0 


27.0 


29-5 


68 


67 


62 


62 


65 


67 


70 


69 


67 


69 


68 


68 


64 


62 


34.5 


34.3 


34.3 


34.7 


34.8 


34,6 


34.8 


35.1S 


35.8 


36.4 


37.2 


37.4 


37.3 


36,8 


5.4 


4.7 


4.2 


4.5 


5.1 


4.8 


5.3 


SJ 


5.9 


5.5 


4.9 


4.8 


4.4 


4.4 


7.9 


6,9 


6.4 


6.8 


7.6 


7,4 


7.9 


8.6 


9.4 


8.8 


7.9 


7.7 


7.0 


6.9 


26.6 


27.4 


27.9 


27.9 


27,3 


27.2 


26.9 


27j0 


26.4 


27,6 


29.3 


29.7 


30,3 


29.9 


23 


20 


19 


20 


22 


21 


23 


24 


26 


24 


21 


21 


19 


19 


34.3 


33,4 


34.4 


37.0 


39.7 


39.0 


36.4 


31.1 


31.2 


30,7 


31.4 


31.6 


31.3 


32.4 


11.8 


11.2 


11.6 


14.5 


13.3 


11,6 


12,8 


11.9 


11.1 


10.6 


10.2 


10.3 


H.8 


11.4 


22.5 


22.2 


218 


22.5 


26.4 


27.4 


23.6 


19.2 


20.1 


20.1 


21.2 


21.3 


19,5 


21.0 


34 


34 


34 


39 


34 


30 


35 


38 


36 


35 


32 


33 


38 


35 


111.4 


102.2 


109.7 


111.7 


110.8 


116 9 


116.7 


N9,2 


118.6 


110.9 


106.3 


108.4 


109.0 


108.3 


25.9 


22.0 


24,3 


25.6 


25.1 


30.2 


29,6 


29.7 


26.1 


22.1 


21.5 


24.4 


23.7 


22.3 


85.5 


80.2 


85.4 


86.1 


85.7 


86.7 


87.1 


89.5 


92.5 


88.8 


84.8 


84.0 


85.3 


86,0 


23 


22 


22 


23 


23 


26 


25 


25 


22 


20 


20 


23 


22 


21 


42.3 


35.0 


49.2 


51.5 


49.5 


39.4 


41.8 


42.7 


51,8 


43.9 


39.5 


48.5 


40.3 


38.0 


13.2 


11.4 


13.4 


15.3 


15.8 


10.2 


10.9 


16.6 


19.9 


11.8 


19.0 


14.2 


11.6 


12.9 


29,1 


23.6 


35.8 


36.2 


33.7 


29.2 


30.9 


26.1 


31.9 


32,1 


20.5 


34.3 


28.7 


25.1 


31 


33 


27 


30 


32 


26 


26 


39 


38 


27 


48 


29 


29 


34 


20.8 


21.4 


19.5 


20.6 


20.2 


21.7 


20.6 


19.7 


18.2 


17.0 


16.2 


15.4 


17.1 


20.6 


6,7 


5.2 


5,2 


5.3 


6.1 


7.6 


7.0 


5.8 


5.0 


4.5 


4.2 


4,1 


8.7 


10.7 


14.1 


16.2 


14.3 


15.3 


14.1 


14.1 


13.6 


13.9 


13.2 


12.5 


12.0 


11.3 


8.4 


9.9 


32 


24 


27 


26 


30 


35 


34 


29 


27 


26 


26 


27 


51 


52 


166.4 


197.4 


239.1 


234.5 


201.9 


151.7 


123.3 


120.1 


12L2 


118.4 


112.7 


Ml.l 


104.2 


100.3 


59,4 


82.9 


84.5 


67.9 


61.1 


51.7 


42.9 


40.5 


40.8 


35,9 


34.6 


33.0 


30,6 


33.9 


107.0 


114.5 


154,6 


166.6 


140.8 


100.0 


80.4 


79.6 


80,4 


82.5 


78.1 


78. t 


73.6 


66.4 


36 


42 


35 


29 


30 


34 


35 


34 


34 


30 


31 


30 


29 


34 



disirftuting these foods. Data are preliminary. "Composite monthly average prices 
of all cull adjusted for volume wld at special prices -derived from BLS and food 
chain prices. 5 Foi quantity equivalent to I lb. retail cuts: Beef, Ml lb. of carcass 
beef (1975 data, based on yield grade 3): pork, 1.07 lb. of wholesale cuts. 

Payment to farmer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 retail pound less 
vjIuc of byproduct!: Bed\ 2.28 lb. and pork, K97 lb. ' Includes not only gross 
margin for retailing but also charges made for other markeiing services such as 
fabricating, wholesaling and uvdty trans port a (ion, * Measures charges made for 
livestock marketing processing, and transportation to chy where consumed. 

Includes wheat and Other furm ingredients. 



JI;SH vlvi 



21 



Livestock 



1974 



Annual 



Indicators: 
7-State catlfc on feed report. 
Number on feed (thous. head) 
Placed on feed (thous. head) 
Marketings (thous, head) 
Beef steer-corn price ritio, Omaha ($/cwt) 
Hog-corn price ratio, Omahia (S/cwt) 
Commercijl slaughter (thous. head) 
Cattle 
Steers 
I leifers 
Cow* 

Bulls and stags 
Calves 

Sheep and lambs 
I togs 
Commercial production (miL lb.) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb and mutton 
Pork 
Otitic and calf prices: 
Beef sicers, slaughter, Omaha 
Choice (S/cwt J 
All grades (S/cwt.) 
Cows, utility, Omaha (S/cwt.) 
Vcalcrs. Choice, St, Paul (S/cwt.) 
S locker and feeder steers, 
all weights and grades Kansas City (S/cwt.) 
Hog* prices: 
Barrows and gills, 7 markets (S/cwt-) 
Sows, 7 markets (S/cwt.) 
Sheep and lambs, prices, San Anpclo" 
Slaughter, Choice (S/cwt.) 
Feeder, Choice (S/cwt.) 
Slaughter ewes, Good (S/cwt.) 
Meal: 
Wholesale, meat prices, Chi ejgo, carlot: 
Steer beef, Choice, 600-700 lb. (S/cwU 
Heifer beef, Choice, 500-600 lb- (S/cwl,) 
Cow beef, Canncr and Cutter (S/cwt.) 
Lamb carcass, Choice and Prime 45-5S lb- <$/cwU 
Fresh pork loins, 8-14 lb. (S/cwt-) 



83.23 
73,60 



May 



90.30 

65.04 



Jan. 



Feb. 



1975 



Mar. 



79.25 



76.53 



74.79 



Apr. 



78.63 



May 





8,351 


6,369 


6,050 


5,463 


5,577 


5.589 


15.331 


1,085 


1,1^9 


768 


1,518 


1,383 




17,376 


1,551 


1,382 


1,296 


1,316 


1,260 




13.7 


15.7 


11.6 


12.2 


12.9- 


54.8 


17.3 


U.3 


10.2 


12.6 


14.1 


14.3 


14.1 


16.4 


36,812 


3,050 


3,506 


3,082 


3,132 


3,206 




19,680 


1.775 


1,707 


1,569 


1,610 


1,584 




8,798 


720 


852 


111 


777 


785 




7,514 


491 


873 


672 


676 


757 




820 


64 


74 


64 


69 


80 




2.987 


205 


375 


330 


361 


384 




8.947 


693 


682 


586 


675 


652 




81,762 


7,478 


6,759 


5,892 


6,105 


6,731 




22,844 


1,945 


2,100 


1,843 


1,890 


1,894 




442 


29 


59 


50 


56 


60 




454 


37 


35 


31 


35 


34 




13,583 


1,256 


1,113 


954 


976 


1,100 




41.82 


40,04 


36-27 


34,80 


36.08 


43,01 


49.60 


41.20 


39,49 


35.59 


34.12 


35.36 


42.24 


48.72 


25.56 


27.67 


16.82 


18.18 


19.45 


21.67 


23.55 


49.63 


55,16 


36-88 


40.25 


38,90 


46.84 


40,56 


36.49 


37.24 


26.79 


26.82 


27.86 


30-73 


34.87 


35.12 


26.09 


38.93 


39-61 


39.52 


40.69 


46.44 


29.92 


21,52 


35,01 


36.52 


36,58 


37.00 


41.12 


40.41 


47.15 


38.25 


39.31 


46.50 


4665 


47.62 


35.96 


42.00 


34.12 


35,31 


37.3$ 


43.65 


43.00 


15-74 


16.65 


14.12 


15.56 


17,25 


18.40 


15-44 


67.76 


66.13 


61.36 


58.41 


5950 


70.20 


80,60 


66.51 


64.71 


60.63 


57-63 


58.48 


68-66 


78.92 


53.48 


58.71 


36.97 


39.62 


41.84 


44.07 


46.44 



92.49 
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Poultry and eggs 



Eggs 

Farm produci ion (mjJ.) 

Average number of layers on farms (mil.) 

Rate of lay per layer 

Frozen egg production (mil. lb.) 

Dried egv. production (miJ. lb.) 

New York wholesale price, 
gride A Large (ctl./doz.) 

Price paid for toying feed (J/ton) 

Egg-feed price ralio (lb.) 

Stocks. Hrsl of monih: 
Shell (ihou, cases) 
Frozen (mil lb.) 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 
Broilers 

Federally inspected daughter, 

certified (mlT lb.) 
9-rfty wholesale price (cts,/lb,) 
Broiler-feed price ($/ton) 
Broiler*rced price ratio (lb.) 
Stocks, firsl of month (mil.) 
Average weekly placement of broiler 

chicks In 2] States (mil.) 
Turkey I 
Federally inspected slaughter, 

certified (mil, lb.) 
New York wholesale price, M6 

lb. young hcns(cis./lb.) 
Turkey feed price (S/ ton) 
Turkey Jced price ratio (lb.) 
Stocks, first of month (mil. lb.) 

Dairy 
Milk: 
Production: 
Total milk, (mil. lb.) 
Milk per cow, (lb.) 
Number of milk cows, (tftoua,). 
Prices: 

Minnesota -Wisconsin 3,5% fat, (i/ewt.) 
Ration price and price ratios: 
Davy ration 16% protein, ($/ion) 
Milk-feed price ralio, (lb.) 
Wholesale prices index: 1967=100 
Stocks, end of period: 
Totil, milk equivalent, (mil. lb.) 
Commercial (mil, lb.) 
Government (mil lb.) 
Imports: 

Total milk equivalent (mil. tb,) 
USDA net removals: 
Total milk equivalent (mil. lb.) 
Butter: 
Production (mil. tb.) 
Stocks, end of period (mil. lb.) 
Price, wholesale. Grade A, Chicago (cts./lb.) 
USDA net removals, (mil. JbJ 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 
American cheese: 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, end of period (mil. lb.) 
Price, wholesale, Wis, Assem. Pu,, (cts,/lb.) 
USDA removals (mil, lb.) 
Commercial disappearance {mil. lb.) 
Nonfat dry milk: 
Production (miL lb.) 
Stocks, end of ncriod (mil. lb,) 
Price, wholesale, Avg. manf* , <cts,/lb,) 
USDA removals (miUb,) 
Commercial disappearance (mil, lb.) 
Cottage cheese 1 : 

Production (mil. lb.) 
ftozen desserts 1 : 
Production (mil, gal,) 



MfE 1P7S 



1974 



Annual 



May 



1975 



Jan. 



Feb. 



65,868 

286 

23.1 

359,8 

72.1 

58.2 

153 
7.0 



473.4 



7 t 9J6.8 

38,2 

167 

2.6 



2,941.9 



1,835,8 

47.2 

168 
3.2 



5,714 

285 
20.1 
39.1 

7.8 

42.7 
137 
6,2 

66 
43.6 

52.1 



745.0 

35.6 

151 

2.7 

33.8 

627 



113.2 

39.7 

156 

3.2 

225.0 



Mai. 



5,540 

284 

19.5 

24.1 

4.6 

£2,2 
160 

7.1 

36 
54.2 
35.0 



646.2 
41.6 

176 
2.8 

37.2 

54.5 



64,9 

51.6 

178 
3.6 

275.0 



4,995 

282 

17-7 

20.2 

3.2 

55,4 
151 

7:2 

35 
53.8 
37.3 



570.2 

41.4 

167 

2,9 

33,0 

56,9 



47.1 

46.9 

168 

3,7 

267.0 



5,500 

279 

19.7 

18,9 

3,0 

59,2 

143 
7.6 

48 
51,8 
46,0 



616.6 

40.7 
161 
2.9 

33.8 

59.3 



54.4 

47.3 

161 

3.8 

240.2 



Apr. 



5,271 
275 
19.2 



50.2 
146 
6,5 

32 
47.0 

48.1 



688,3 

40.1 

164 

2.9 

28.8 

60.2 



68.7 

48.3 
165 
3.5 

207.1 



May 



5,402 
272 
19.9 



49,3 
145 
6,6 

23 
43,6 

48.4 



42.9 
161 

3-1 
28,5 

59.9 



51.6 

164 

3.8 

177.6 



115,416 
10,286 

11,221 


10,841 

967 

11,216 


9,301 
830 

11,204 


8,775 

784 

11,192 


10,023 

897 

11,176 


10,121 
906 

11,176 


10,789 

968 

11,150 


7,06 


6,93 


6.80 


6.85 


6.86 


6.94 


7,02 


1,38 

1,33 

146.4 


1.25 

1.45 
146.9 


1.48 

1.25 

148,3 


1.37 

1.33 

148.5 


1.30 

1.38 

148.6 


1.34 
1.36 

148.9 


1,32 

1.36 

149,6 


5,886 
5,576 

310 


7,354 

7,160 

195 


5,872 

5,528 

344 


5,775 

5,312 

464 


5,640 

5,025 

615 


5,663 

5,005 
658 




2,932 


152 


193 


69 


74 


79 




1,345,5 


191,2 


263.7 


450,1 


424.8 


394.2 


568.2 


952.1 
49.2 
65.7 
32.7 

920,3 


99.8 
97.4 

60.5 

8.4 

75.9 


97.4 
54,5 
66.8 
6.8 
88.5 


90.4 
61.3 
68.1 
16.8 

72J 


96.3 
60.5 
68 1 
13.6 

90.1 


100.9 
66-5 
69.2 
14.1 
85.6 


S5 1 
69.2 

22.3 


1,532.1 

420.9 

79.9 

60,3 

1,754,0 


185.4 

454.8 

77.9 

J 

149,1 


130.6 
413,5 

74.8 
12.0 

127.7 


122.1 

393,1 

76.9 

9.9 

133.2 


144.1 
385.6 

77.4 

14.0 

139.4 


152.9 

379.8 
78.8 

10.0 
147.8 


383.1 
80.6 
10.6 


1/305,3 

293,2 

58.6 

265.1 

795.0 


121.2 

148.0 

62.1 

9.4 

57.2 


83,5 
310.2 
58,8 
38,8 
57.0 


81.6 

316.3 

60.0 

46.1 

43,7 


95.9 
335.4 
60.7 
53.8 
41.9 


111.5 

328.8 

60.3 

71.8 

46.1 


74.5 


983.1 


90.9 


81.7 


78.7 


87.7 


89.9 




1,128.3 


447.0 


79,3 


160.7 


257.2 


354.5 




ilk, and sherbet. 


•Less than 50,000 


pounds. 
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Trade balance 



Cumulative 
to date 



July 



August September 



October 



November 



December January 



February 



March 



April 



Million dollars 



974/75 fiscal year 
Agr ic ul I ura I export s 
Nonagricullural 

exports 
Total exports 


18,695.7 

66,803.3 
85,499.0 


1,631.5 

5,961.5 
7,593.0 


1 ,452.3 

6.417.6 
7.869.9 


1,379,9 

6 J 84.8 
7.564.7 


1,711.9 

7,135.9 
8,847.8 


2,352.5 

6,926.0 
9,278.5 


2,119.5 

6,513.5 
8,633,0 


2,459.1 

6,568.4 
9,027.5 


1,920.3 

6,494.3 
8414.6 


1,911.1 

7,413.0 
9,324.1 


1,757.6 

7,188.3 
8,945.9 


Agricultural imports 
Nonagricultural 

imports 
Total imports 


8,062.6 


897.9 


854.1 


751.1 


740.9 


837.3 


965.6 


810.9 


693.9 


749.0 


761.9 


78,266.7 
86.329.3 


8,016.5 
8,914.4 


8,217.4 
9.071.5 


7,623.2 
8,374.3 


8,385.7 
9,126.6 


8,065.3 
8,902.6 


8,242.2 
9,207.8 


9,035.3 

9,846.2 


6,470.2 
7,164.1 


6,763.7 
7,512.7 


7,447.2 
8,209.1 


Agricultural 
trade balance 

Nonagricultural 
trade balance 

Toul trade balance 


10,633.1 

-11,463.4 

^830.3 


733.6 

-2,055.0 

-1,321.4 


598.2 

-1 ,799.8 

■1,201.6 


628.8 

-1,438.4 
-809.6 


971.0 

-l t 249.8 
-278,8 


1,515.2 

-1,139.3 
375.9 


1,153.9 

-1,728.7 
-574.8 


1,648.2 

-2,466.9 

-818.7 


1,226.4 

24.1 

1,250.5 


1,1 6ii 

649.3 

1,811.4 


995.7 

-258.9 

736.8 


1973/74 fiscal year 
Agricultural exports 
NonagiicuUural 

exports 
Total exports 


17,79 L7 

50,505.1 
68,296 8 


1.223.7 

4,091.7 
5,315,4 


1,478.1 

4,235.6 
5.71 3.7 


1449.2 

4,492,9 
5.942.1 


1,734.4 

4,935.0 
6,669.4 


2,085.6 

4,959.3 

7,044.9 


1,973.3 

4,908.2 
6,881.5 


1.833.9 

4,951.9 

6,785.8 


1,909.8 

5,332.9 

7.242.7 


2 t 092.6 

6,319.4 
8.412.0 


2.011.1 

6,278.2 
8.289.3 


Agricultural imports 
Nonagricultural 

imports 
Total Imports 


7,816.8 

57,364.9 

65.181.7 


635.0 

4,963.9 
5,598.9 


720.4 

5,207.5 
5,927.9 


639.8 

4.664.5 
5.304.3 


712.2 

5,627.2 
6.339.4 


862.5 

5,978.7 
6,841.2 


778.6 

5,184.0 
5,962.6 


786.9 

5,721.6 
6.508.5 


819.4 

5,873.6 
6,693.0 


984.2 

6,742.0 
7.726.2 


877.8 

7,401.9 
8,279.7 


Agricultural 

trade balance 
Nonagricultural 

trade balance 
Total Iradebalance 


+9,974.9 

^6,859.8 

+3,115.1 


588.7 

-872.2 
-283.5 


757,7 

-971.9 

-214.2 


809.4 

171.6 

637.8 


1,022.2 

^692.2 
330.0 


1.223.1 

-1,019.4 
203.7 


1,194.7 

-275.8 
918.9 


1,047ft 

-769.7 

277.3 


1 ,090t4 

-540.7 
549.7 


1,108.4 

422.6 
685.8 


U33.3 

-1,123.7 
9.6 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural 


1974 


1975 


trade products 


June 


July 


Aug, 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 



Export commodities 
Wheat, f.o.b. Gulf ports t/bujhel 
Corn. f.o.b. Gulf pons J/bushcl 
Grain sorghum, f.o.b. Gulf ports $/bushel 
Soybeans, f.o.b. Gulf ports J/buShel 
Soybean oil, Decatur cents/lb. 
Soybean meal, Decatur S/lon 
Cotton, 10 market average spot cents/lb. 
Tobacco, ave. price of auction cents/lb. 
Rlec, fjo.b. milt, Houston S/cwt. 
Inedible tallow, Chicago cents/lb. 

Import commodities 
CofTcc. N.Y.spot cenU/lb. 
Sugar. N.Y. spot cents/lb-a 
Cow meal, f.o.b. port of entry cents/lb. 
Rubber, N.Y. spot ccnts/lb. 
COooi beam. N.Y. spot ccnts/lb. 
Bananas, f.o.b. port of entry J/40 lb. box 
Canned Danijh hams t ex-warehouse N.Y. S/lb. 

Quantity Indices 1 

Export 1967=100 
Import 1967=100 

Unit Value indices 
llxporr 1 967-100 
Import 1967=100 

1 Quantity and unit value indices are for March 1975. 



4.28 


4,60 


4.56 


4.64 


5.23 


5.10 


5.06 


4.42 


4,21 


3.96 


3.92 


3.57 


2.96 


3.36 


3,70 


3.59 


3.85 


3.66 


3,78 


3.31 


3.18 


3.13 


3.10 


194 


4.25 


5.26 


5.80 


5.84 


6.77 


6.63 


6.58 


5.94 


5.33 


5.17 


5.25 


5.03 


5.63 


7.02 


8.05 


7.85 


8.56 


7.74 


7.59 


6.70 


5.94 


5.89 


6.06 


5.50 


31.60 


40.50 


43.30 


40.70 


42.30 


40.40 


38.00 


33.60 


29.40 


29,10 


28.20 


23.60 


100.00 


138.10 


155.90 


138.10 


168.20 


141.00 


143.40 


129.20 


117.25 


117.75 


122.73 


119.17 


55.20 


55.30 


50.36 


47.65 


44.59 


39.96 


36.91 


36.10 


36.44 


37.81 


40.43 


41.73 


88.00 


86.10 


98.20 


107,20 


103.80 


103.50 


106.50 


103.70 


106.00 


106.30 


106.30 


106.10 1 


32.60 


31.50 


22.50 


21.00 


20.90 


2240 


21.75 


22.50 


2140 


22.25 


22.25 


22.23 


15.81 


15.60 


14.81 


12.06 


13?30 


13.59 


9.83 


10.28 


10.44 


9.97 


11.22 


11.79 [ 


71.95 


69.62 


64.50 


62.90 


64.53 


65.49 


69.90 


70,50 


69.80 


69.95 


69.00 


70.61 


26.30 


28.35 


32.60 


33.71 


38.83 


57.30 


46.74 


40.15 


36.07 


28.52 


26.07 


19.27 , 


65.55 


74.43 


72.84 


63.37 


62,83 


60.02 


57.33 


51.96 


52.00 


51.85 


58.00 


62.75 1 


40.4 


354 


34.7 


31.8 


31.2 


27.0 


30.6 


20.9 


30.0 


29.30 


29.00 


29.50 


103.3 


106.7 


107.7 


106.4 


115.1 


104,2 


85.4 


86.1 


87.2 


81 ,50 


72.90 


61.20 


3.45 


4.02 


3.47 


4.06 


3.50 


3.08 


3.17 


3.75 


4.37 


4.77 


5.05 


N.A, 


1.13 


1.11 


1*17 


1.30 


1.44 


1.53 


1.50 


1.49 


1.54 


1.58 


1,62 


1.63 


152 


160 


124 


114 


137 s 


176 


160 


190 


155 


151 


149 


it 


114 


114 


106 


95 


91 


100 


112 


127 


1 L 12 


118 


120 


209 


211 


218 


225 


233 


251 


248 


250 


240 


£33 


222 


na| 


189 


199 


209 


216 


111 


231 


240 


263 


236 


P 4 


226 


na| 



N.A. Not available. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 



U.S. agricultural exports 
by selected commodities 



July-April 



Quantity 



1973/74 



1974/75 



Value 



1973/74 



1974/75 



April 



Quantity 



1973/74 



1974/75 



Value 



19Y3/74 



1974/75 

1,000 

dollars 

11,741 

27.&41 

20,896 

13,433 

881,241 

369,427 

86,601 

407,487 

17,726 

60,326 

45,579 



Thousands Thousands 



Animals, live, excluding poultry 
Meat and preparation!, excluding 

poultry (lbs.) 
Hairy product!, excluding eggs 
Poultry and pouttry products 
Grainy and preparations 

Wheat and wheal Hour (buj 

Rice, milled Ob.) 

Feed grains (m. tons) 

Other 
Fruits, nuts, and preparations 
Vegetables and preparation! 
Sugar and preparations, including 

honey (lb,) 
Coffee, lea. cocoa, spices, etc Ob,) 
Feeds and fodders 

Protein meal (a, ton) 
Beverages excluding distilled 

alcoholic bev. (gal.) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured Ob.) 
Hides, skins, fursfctns 
Oilseed* 

Soybeans (buJ 
Wool, unmanufactured (lb., grease basis) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (running bale) 
Fall, oils, and greases (lb,) 
Vegetable oils and waxes (lb.) 
Rubber and allied gums (lb.) 
Other 

Total 



428,647 



1,021,539 

2,948,001 
36,371 



504,947 



879,357 

4,062,840 

29,957 



L000 

dollars 

194,071 

275,312 

52,153 

121,071 

8,752,745 

4,128,359 

631,953 

3,790,653 

201,780 

635,493 

337,002 



L000 
dollars 

110,482 

275,394 

91,729 

108,582 

9,489,452 

4,268,!! 29 

825,346 

4,204,20tf 

191,677 

658,057 

460,45? 



Thousands Thousands 



42,814 



58,869 

403,687 
3,674 



48,904 



78,719 

463,845 

2,982 



I M0 

dollars 

11,628 

24,118 

6,533 

1 1 ,991 

872,532 

310,849 

104,955 

438,206 

1 8,522 

52,266 

29,527 



'274,916 


376,766 


38,625 


78,313 


34,032 


64,091 


4,799 


1 7,666 


66,314 


59,831 


5M20 


57,911 


5,790 


6,129 


6,125 


5,432 


— 


— 


226,582 


234,768 


— 




23,364 


23,029 


4,453 


4,141 


961,397 


644,887 


548 


539 


109,185 


81,793 


3,232 


4,076 


6,250 


8,243 


443 


548 


921 


1,063 


563,962 


561,641 


663,632 


795,893 


55,257 


47,818 


65,356 


71,715 


— 


— 


387,042 


348,824 


._. 


— 


44,350 


34,917 




— 


2,952,144 


2,922,401 


— 




421,828 


255,160 


436,475 


365,478 


2,756,558 


2,711,824 


62,036 


35,849 


400,998 


236,047 


9,819 


9,844 


13,713 


12,110 


930 


1,857 


1,092 


2,017 


4,959 


3,253 


1,041,126 


845,485 


680 


385 


165,812 


88,821 


2,110.592 


2,310,584 


39M19 


427,509 


266 J 36 


222,457 


57,960 


33,733 


1,747,143 


2,239,847 


401 ,006 


811,806 


253,952 


146,827 


72,062 


47,466 


36,412 


32,35$ 


12,411 


17,251 


4,382 


4,140 


1,576 


2,150 




itf 


1,233,493 


941,061 


— 


--- 


137,272 


113,402 


*.--- 


-*■» 


17,791,710 


1 8,695,-724 


-_. 


— 


2,011,112 


1,757,628 



U.5\ agricultural imports 
by selected commodities 



July-April 



Animals, live e$. poultry 
Meat & preps,,cx. poultry (lb.) 
Dairy products, ex* egg! 
Poultry & poultry products 
Grains & preparations 

WJieat & wheal flour (bu.) 

ft ice Ob*) 

Feed grains ( m+ ton) 

Other 
Fruits, nuis. A preparations 
Vegetables and preparations 
Sugar* preps,, he, honey 
Coffee, ica, cocoa, spices, etc. (lb.) 
Feeds and fodders 

Protein meal (s. ton) 
Beverages, ex. distilled alcoholic bev. (gal.) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (lb.) 
■^eiv skins, furskins 
Oilseed! 

Soybeans (lb.) 
*ool. unmanufactured (lb. grease basis) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (running bale) 
Rm.oiJj, and greases (lb,) 
Vc^UbJe oils and waxes (lb.) 

Rubber and allied gums (lb.) 

Other 

Total 



^E 19V li 



Quantity 



1973/74 



1974/75 



Value 



1973/74 



Thousands Thousands 



1,688,158 



L0QQ 

dollars 



1974/75 

J .000 

dollars 



April 



Quantity 



1974 



1975 



Value 



1974 



1975 



Thousands Thousands 



L000 

dollars 



J. 000 

dollars 



319 
9,989 

154 



3.432,468 

22 

75,476 

245,757 



372 
40,685 

74 
20355 

1,071,786 
1,245,247 



__. 


187,845 


80,462 


1,346,647 


1,574,318 


901,764 


■-- 


412,007 


185,428 


— 


24,085 


18,443 




98,510 


I49?l 46 


825 


1,678 


4,807 


2,280 


1,129 


680 


341 


21,249 


60,691 


--- 


74,454 


82,968 


— 


300,869 


305,000 


— 


322,886 


308,192 


— 


1 ,045,902 


2,320,052 


2,618,163 


1,964.615 


1,622,677 


— 


43,358 


39,146 


6 


2,034 


711 


82,074 


281,246 


272.872 


273,870 


154.666 


188,079 


--- 


1 23,620 


116,514 


— 


59,567 


30,117 


311 


149 


158 


24,969 


48,950 


26,119 


50 


15,315 


10,924 


23,070 


4,012 


6.525 


1392,720 


267,093 


520,102 


1,252,363 


383,402 


351,010 


— 


504,564 


610,033 



7.816,870 8,062,605 



— 


— 


11,824 


8,191 


141,565 


125,018 


127,013 


76,232 


— 


--- 


27,653 


12.267 


— 


--- 


2,259 


1,960 




— 


9,937 


11,258 


191 


5 


1,123 


26 


231 


143 


89 


50 


2 


19 


435 


3,441 




— 


8,290 


7,741 


— 


— 


34,078 


34.815 


— 


— 


44,578 


40,155 


— 


— 


153,646 


221,611 


413,115 


274,846 


254,358 


164,168 




— 


4,222 


3,996 


2 





241 


14 


8,010 


8.269 


27,818 


29,217 


23,895 


26,931 


15,785 


20,220 




— 


13,759 


14,209 


- - - 


— 


3,889 


4,341 


78 


20 


21 


It 


3,479 


2,779 


4,100 


2,1&4 


10 


6 


3,416 


1,088 


1,828 


1,551 


403 


571 


105,565 


103,993 


37,317 


35,746 


1 1 2,848 


118,739 


44,716 


27,628 


' _ 


- - - 


57.076 


52,015 




- _ _ 


877,847 


76U872 
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Export quantities 


Fiscal year 
1972/73 1973/74 


July-April 
1973/74 


July-April 

1974/75 

_ 


April 

1974 




April 
1975 






1,000 Metric tons 






Animal products: 
rats, oils, and greases 
Meali and meat products 
Poultry meals, fr. 01 froz, 


1,152 1,183 

245 230 

68 81 


957 

194 

69 


1,048 
229 

63 


121 

19 

6 


101 

22 
7 


Grain*: 

Wheat and products 


32,397 31,267 


27,985 


24,152 


1,626 


2,168 



Feed grains and products 
Rice 

Oilseeds an J products: 
Soybeans 
Protein meal 
Vegetable oils and waxes 

Other; 
Fruits and preparations 1 
Vegetables & preparations 3 
Tobacco 
Cotton 
Feeds and fodders 3 

Total 



Animal products: 
Fat** oils, and greases 
Meats and meat products 
Poultry meats, fr. or froz* 

Grains: 
Wheal and products 
Feed grains and products 
Rice 

Oilseeds and products. 
Soybeans 
Protein meal 
Vegetable oils and waxes 

Other: 
Fruits and preparations 1 
Vegetables & preparations 3 
Tobacco 
Collon 

Feeds and fodders 1 
Other agricultural products 

Total 



1 Includes fresli fruits, canned fruits, and dried 
fruils* 3 Includes fresh vegetables, canned vegetables, 
and pulses, 'includes prepared animal feeds, corn 
byproducts, and alfalfa meal jnd cubes. 



13,754 
4,802 
1,058 


14,125 
4,983 

1,050 


1 1 ,879 

4,039 

793 


9,947 
3,757 
1,016 


1,688 
497 
115 


976 
489 

67 


1,217 
1,061 
268 
1,028 
1,397 


1,367 
1,021 
313 
1,241 
1415 


1,104 

807 

256 

1, 011 

Ml 5 


1,190 

940 
255 

665 
1,127 


105 
71 
25 

139 
102 


151 

Ilk 

22 

81 
86 


96,193 


104,144 


88,267 


76,488 


8,404 


7,499 






Million dollars 






237 

307 

49 


506 

317 

82 


391 

275 

71 


428 

275 

58 


58 

24 

6 


34 

28 
7 


2,387 

2 r 346 

437 


4,739 

4,696 

752 


4,166 

3,825 

632 


4,312 

4,248 

825 


317 
442 
105 


374 

411 

87 


2,287 
721 
317 


3,273 

1,135 

564 


2,757 
961 

401 


2,712 
645 
812 


401 

109 
72 


236 

82 
47 


457 
296 

640 

748 

217 

1,456 


589 

407' 
814 

1,294 
280 

1,875 


407 
231 
664 

1,027 
144 

3,840 


435 
330 
796 
836 
143 
1,749 


32 

19 
65 

163 

14 

3 84 


45 
33 
72 
88 
13 
201 



1^902 



21,323 



17,792 



18,604 



2,011 



1,758 
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Fiscal years 


July -April 


April 


1 


Change 




VS. agricultural exports 
by regions' 


1972/73 


1973/74 


1973/74 


1974/75 


1974 


1975 


fiscal year 


July- April* 


ApriJ 1975 








Million dollars 








Percent 




Western Europe 
Enlarged European Community 
Other Western Europe 


4,407 

3,590 

817 


6,754 
5,321 
1,433 


5,673 

4 t 464 
1,209 


6,157 
4,713 

1,444 


634 

491 
143 


543 
400 
143 


+53 
+48 

+75 


+9 

+6 

+ 19 


-14 
-18 


Eastern Europe and USSR 3 
USSR 

Eastern Europe 


1,350 
900 

450 


1,195 

509 
686 


1,032 
447 
585 


860 
327 
533 


82 
19 
63 


117 
41 


-11 
-43 

+52 


-17 

-27 

-9 


+43 

+ 116 

+2 J 


Asia 
West Asia 
South Asia 
Southeast Asia, excluding 


4,552 
332 

377 


7,911 
786 
663 


6,693 
659 

548 


7,114 

1,388 

979 


764 
86 

58 


610 

81 
125 


+74 

+ 137 

+76 


+6 

+ 1)1 

+79 


-20 

-6 

+ 1 L6 



Japtn and PRC 
Japan 
People's Republic of China 

Lai in America 

Canada, excluding transshipments 
Canadian transshipments 

Africa 
Nor tli Africa 
Other Africa 

Oceania 

Total 4 



'Not adjusted for transshipments. a ValK change 
from 1973/74 to 1974/75 computed from unrounded 
dila. ^Includes Yugoslavia. 4 Totats may not add due 
to rounding. 



1,387 

2,258 
200 


2,254 

3,356 

852 


1,889 

2,845 

752 


1,656 

2,795 
296 


239 

323 

58 


163 

221 
19 


+63 

+49 
+326 


1,089 


2.407 


1,938 


2,067 


238 


179 


+ 121 


824 

272 


1,195 

751 


972 
583 


1,075 

382 


107 
74 


130 
62 


+45 
i76 


349 
179 
170 


980 
583 
397 


793 

482 
310 


930 
609 

322. 


101 
64 

37 


109 
83 
26 


+181 
+226 
+ 134 


58 


128 


107 


110 


12 


6 


+120 


2,901 


21,320 


17,792 


18,696 


2,011 


1,758 


+65 



-12 
-2 
-61 

+7 

+11 
34 

+17 

+26 

+4 

+3 

+5 



-32 

-32 
-67 

-25 

+22 
-16 

+ 8 
+30 
-30 

50 

-13 



: 



NE 1975 



rehensive 
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General economic indicators 



Seasonally adjusted at annual rates 



1974 



1973 



1 



111 



IV 



1974 



U 



in 



JV 



1975 



I 



Gross national product' ($bil.) 1,397.4 

Personal consumption expenditures (Sbil.) 876.7 

Durable goods (Sbil.) 127,5 

Nondurable goods (Sbil.) 380.2 

Gross private domestic Investment ($bil.) 209.4 

Fixed investment (Sbil J 195,2 

Nonresidential (Sbil.) 149.2 

Structures (Sbil.) 52.2 

Producer's durable equipment (Sbil.) 97.1 

Residential structures (Sbil.) 46.0 

Nonfarm{Sbil) 45.2 

Changes in business inventories (Sbil.) 14.2 

Nonfarm(SbtU 11.9 

Net exports of goods and services (Sbil.) 2.1 

Exporla(SbiL) 140.2 

Imports (Sbil.) 138.1 

Government purchases of goods and 

services (SbU.) 

Federal (Sbil.) 

State and local <$bil<) 



Gross national product (1958 Sbil.) 
Personal consumption expenditures 
(1958 Sbil.) 

Durable goods(l958 Sbil,) 
Nondurable goods ( 1 958 Sbil.) 
Gross private domestic Investment (1958 Sbil.) 
Fixed investment (1958 SbiL) 
Nonrcdidential (1958 SbiL) 
Structures (1958 SbiL) 
Producers' durable equipment 

(1958 SbU.) 
Residential struct urcs ( 1 958 SbU.) 

Nonfurm (1958 Sbil.) 
Change In business Inventories (1958 Sbil.) 
NonfLirm(l958SbU.) 
Net exports of goods and services (1958 SbiL) 
Exports (1958 Sbil.) 
lmports(1958Sbil.) 
Government purchases of goods and 
services (1958 Sbil.) 
Federal (1958 Sbil.) 
State and local (1958 SbiL) 

Implicit price deflator for GNP (1958=100) 

Disposable income (SbU.) 
Disposable income (1958 $bil,) 



Industrial production, toral* (1967=100) 
Manufacturing (1967-IOO) 

Durable (1967-100) 

Nondurable 0967= 100) 
_ .iployment* (Mil, persons) 
Unemployment rate* 
Personal income 4 (Sbil. annual rate) 
Coltfumcr price index* ♦ (WT^lOO) 
Wholesale price index' + (1967=100) 
Money stock (daily average)' (Sbil.) 
Time and saving deposits <dally average)* (SbiL) 
Three-month Treasury bill rate* (%) 
Aaa corporate bond yield (Moody's)* ♦ (%) 
Interest rate on new home mortgage** ♦ (%) 



309.2 
116.9 
192.3 

821.2 

539.5 

103.1 
223.7 
126,7 
118.0 

94.0 

26.2 

67.8 

24,0 

23 6 

8.7 

7.4 

9.0 

71.9 

62.9 

146,0 
56,5 
89.5 

170 J 8 

979.7 

602.8 



1,248.9 
781*7 
1324 
323.3 
199.0 
189.0 
130.5 

44.6 

85.9 

58.5 

58.0 

10.0 
6,5 
-8 

88.8 

89.5 

269.0 
106.4 
162.6 

832.8 

552.9 

117.2 
228.7 

134.4 
127.1 

92.2 

24.7 

67.4 
35.0 

34.7 
7.3 
5.4 

1.4 
64,8 
63.4 

144.1 
58.9 
85,2 



1,277.9 
799.0 

132.1 
332.7 
205.1 
194.4 
135.6 

46.2 

89.4 

58.7 

58^4 

10.7 

7,7 

.5 

95.4 

94,9 

273.3 
106.2 
167.1 

837.4 

553.7 
115.7 
228.3 

136.3 
128.4 

94.3 

25.1 

69.2 

34.1 

33.9 

7,8 

6.3 

3.5 

65.9 

62.4 

143.9 

57,7 
86.2 



1,308.9 
816.3 
132,4 
343.8 
209.0 
197,1 
139,0 

47.9 

91.1 

58.1 

57.6 

11.8 

7.4 

6.7 

103.7 

96.9 

276.9 

105.3 
171,6 

840.8 

555,4 
114.3 
230.0 

135.8 
127.7 

95.1 

25.6 

69,5 

32.6 

32.4 

8.0 

6.2 

5.8 

669 

61.1 



143.7 
56.2 

87.5 



.344.0 
823.9 
124.3 
352.1 
224.5 
195.5 
141.9 

49.3 

92.6 

53.6 

53.0 

289 

24,0 

9.3 

113.6 

104,3 

286.4 
108.4 

177.9 

845.7 

546.3 

107.2 
227.4 

145.8 
125.8 

96.0 

26.0 

70.0 
29,8 
29.5 

20.0 
17.9 

7.9 
6&9 
6L0 

145.7 
56.4 
89,3 



1,358.8 
840.6 
123.9 
3M.4 
210.5 
193.6 
145 2 

51.3 

93.9 

48,4 

47,8 

16.9 

13.1 

11.3 
131.2 
119.9 

296.3 

111.5 
184.8 

830.5 

539.7 
105-2 
223,9 

133.3 
122.7 

96.3 

26.7 

69.7 
26,4 
26.0 
10.6 

8.7 
11.5 
73,3 

61.8 

146.0 
56.3 
89.7 



1,383,8 
869.1 
129.5 
375,8 
211.8 
198.3 
149.4 

52,2 

97,2 

48.8 

48,0 

13.5 

10,4 

-1.5 
138.5 
140.0 

304,4 
114.3 
190.1 

827.1 

542.7 
106.8 
223,6 

130.3 
122.2 

96.5 

26.6 

69.9 

25.7 

25.3 

8.2 

6.4 

8.2 
73.4 
65.1 

145.8 
56.3 
89.4 



.416,3 
901.3 
136,1 
389.0 

205.8 
197.1 
150.9 

51.0 

99.9 

46.2 

45,4 
8.7 
6.6 

■3.1 
143.6 
146.7 

312.3 

117,2 
195J 

823,1 

547.2 
107.8 
225.8 
122.7 
1U7.7 

94.1 

25.4 

68.7 

23.6 

23,1 

5,0 

3.9 

7.3 

70.9 

63.6 

145.9 
56.5 

89.4 



1,430.9 
895.8 

120.7 
391.7 
209.4 
191.6 
151.2 

53.7 

97.5 

40.4 

39.7 

17.8 

L7tf 

1.9 

14,7.5 

145,7 

323.8 

124.5 
199.3 

804.0 

528.2 

92.8 
221.4 

120.5 
109.6 

89.2 

26.1 

63-1 
20.4 
20,1 

10.9 
10.7 

9,1 
69,9 
60,9 

146.3 

57.0 
89.3 



MI7.I 

913.2 

124.V 

398,8 

163.1 

182.2 

146.9 

52.8 

94.2 

35.3 

34,8 

■19.3 

17.8 

9,J 

143,4 

134.1 

331,6 
126.5 

205.1 

780.2 

531,5 
95.2 

2225 
S9.3 

1 01 D| 

83 a 

25.2 

5B.6 

17.1 ! 

17.0 

■II. 

-10.9 



149,95 152.61 155.67 158.93 163,61 167.31 172.07 177.97 



869.5 

615.5 



892.1 

618.2 



913.9 

621.8 



939.4 
622,9 



950.6 
610.3 



966.5 
603.5 



993,1 
602.9 



1,008.8 
594.8 



67.0 

147.?' 
57.4, 
9Gl2 

181,65 

1.015.5 
591.0 




Seasonally adjusted except as noted 



124.8 


125.7 


113.7 


111.2 


109.8 


109.5 


1 109.2 


124.4 


125.7 


111,8 


109.2 


107,8 


107,5 


'107.3 


120.7 


122.1 


108,2 


104.8 


103.0 


102.7 


T 101,2 


129.7 


130.9 


117.2 


115.6 


114.2 


114,6 


1 116.0 


85.9 


86.1 


84.6 


84,0 


83.8 


84.1 


84.-1 


5.6 


5.2 


8.2 


8.2 


8.7 


8,9 


9.2 


1,150.5 


1,135.2 


1,1911 


1.193.4 


1,195,7 


1 ,202.6 


1 1,21 1.9 


147.7 


145.5 


156.1 


157,2 


157,8 


158.6 


159.3 


160.1 


155,0 


171.8 


171.3 


170.4 


172.1 


173.2 


*284.4 


277.6 


282.2 


283,5 


286.1 


7 287.1 




H19.4 


392.5 


426.0 


428.9 


430.0 


7 431.7 




7.886 


8.430 


6.493 


5.583 


5,544 


5.694 


573.15 


8,57 


8.37 


8.83 


8.62 


8.67 


8.95 


8,90 


8.92 


8.74 


9.33 


9.12 


9.06 


'9.00 





'Department of Commerce * Board of Govemon of the Federal Reserve System. ' Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Department of Commerce 
'Moody's Investor Service, VederaJ Home Loan Bank Board. 1 Preliminary. 
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AGRICULTURAL OUTLl 



REPORTS TO NOTE 



USOA's Economic Research Service issues a number 
of situation reports besfdes Agricultural Outlook 
that keep up with the current supplies, prices, 
and outlook for 1 1 farm commodity groups and 
review developments In farm finance, farm real es- 
tate, fertilizers, food marketing and retailing. 
Single copies of these reports are available free on 
request, Each report also has a mailing list to which 
your name may be added. Send requests to: 
Publications Unit. ERS Information Division, 
US. Dept, of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250 



Cotton and Wool Situation, Dairy Situation, Fats and Oils Situation, 
Feed Situation, Fruit Situation, Livestock and Meat Situation* Poultry and 
Egg Situation, Rice Situation, Tobacco Situation, Vegetable Situation, 
Wheat Situation. These commodity reports analyze supply and demand, 
price, and outlook for major farm commodities. They include tables and 
charts presenting current data on production, market movement, stocks, 
consumption, prices, and foreign trade. Relevant special studies are fre- 
quently included. 

Agricultural Finance Outlook, Annual, issued in December. It reviews 
the financial condition of farm operators by regions, and presents forecasts 
of loans, incomes, and other financial measures for the next year. 

Farm Real Estate Market Developments, annual in mid -summer, whh 
one supplement In mid winter and a second, as needed, in mid-Spring, 
Summarizes trends in farmland values, volume of sales, financing of farm 
purchases, and factors affecting the land market. Each Issue includes Index 
numbers of estimated average value per acre by State. 

Fertilizer Situation, published at the end of each year. Looks at esti- 
mated capacity to Produce basic fertilizer materials in the coming year. 
Also looks at potential fertilizer demand in the year ahead, and analyzes 
U.S. fertilizer use in the year just concluding. Foreign trade in fertilizer 
and basic fertilizer materials Is reviewed, economic aspects of foreign trade 
are analyzed, and historical economic and fertilizer use statistics are shown* 
Special reports about production, consumption, and distribution of fertil- 
izer are prepared for each issue. 

Marketing and Transportation Situation, quarterly. Contains analysis 
and statistics on the retail cost of market basket of farm foods, returns 
received by farmers for these products, and the spread between these 
returns and the retail cost. The marketing bill for farm food products and 
related statistics and data on exists of goods and services used by marketing 
firms are also published once a year. Each issue includes special articles on 
marketing and transponatfon. 

Price Spread* for Farm Foods is a monthly release containing statistics 
on farm to retail price spreads for a market basket of farm foods and selec- 
ted individual foods such as beef and pork. 

National Food Situation, quarterly. Details per capita consumption of 
, major foods, nutrients available for civilian consumption, indexes of the 
annual supply and use of farm food commodities, retail food price indexes, 
the Consumer Price Index, tottl food expenditures, and the percentage of ' 
Income spent for food. It includes the outlook for food expenditures, 
retail prices, and consumption. Some issues carry special analyses of vari- 
ous aspects of food consumption and prices. 

World Agricultural Situation, appears three times a year-early summer, 
fall, and winter. Appraises world agriculture for the current year. Regional 
Situation report* and data books are issued during March May for these 
regions: Western Hemisphere, Western Europe, Communist Areas. Far East 
and Oceania, and Africa and West Asia. Each report gives data by country 
on agricultural output, use, trade, trends, and significant policy develop- 
ments, with special topics as appropriate. 
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